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THOUGHT- WAIFS. 

Whatever  we  seek  masters  us. 

He  who  is  most  prone  to  petty  criticism  most  fears  its  lash. 

The  same  nation  which  left  us  the  noblest  performance,  left  us 
the»precept  /JLrjSev  ayav. 

In  order  to  advance  the  world's  knowledge,  we  must  first  know 
the  world's  knowledge. 

Ambition  is  a  harpy  passion,  which,  just  as  we  have  clambered 
up  one  height  and  prepare  to  taste  our  pain's  fruition,  snatches  the 
fair  feast  off  and  bears  it  to  a  loftier  eminence. 

"  The  world  is  false,  and  many  in  high  places  are  unworthy  ;" — 
but  stay  !  Are  there-  not  many,  many  more,  with  voices  yet  unut- 
tered,  who  may  appear  as  companions  in  the  search  for  the  grand 
and  good? 

Soar,  not  to  be  seen,  but  to  see  ;  not  that  more  eyes  be  fixed  on 
your  loftier  flight,  but  that  you  yourself  may  have  a  wider  view  of 
men  and  things  terrestrial,  and  because,  as  your  horizon  broadens, 
you  come  a  little  nearer  the  arched  vault  of  heaven. 

Lasting  fame  rests  on  merit ;  brilliant  fame  flashes  forth  by 
chance.  The  mountain  may  rear  its  snow-capped  peak  to  the 
sky,  but  it  is  the  rainbow  play  of  sunlight  that  makes  it  dazzling. 
The  first  does  not  involve  the  second.  Some  peaks  must  ever  be 
wrapped  in  cloud. 

Success  resembles  a  rose  guarded   by  thorns.     Those   lucky 
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Wights  who  rest  therein  are  borne  on  perfumed  softness  ;  those 
who  are  wise  enough  may  enjoy  its  fragrance  and  find  it  a  thing 
delightful  to  the  sight ;  those  who  in  jealousy  would  pluck  it  from 
its  rightful  place  must  feel  its  nettles. 

Will  you  strike  out  boldly  and  say,  "I  will  be  a  very  great 
man,  or  I  will  be  nobody"?  Ah  !  what  difference  !  Will  you  think 
more  on  the  throne  than  in  prison?  Are  you  not  in  either  case 
yourself?  Will  it  uplift  you  that  you  are  courted?  Wisdom  re- 
gards the  man,  not  his  position  ;  she  searches  causes  before  effects. 
If  you  despise  tinsel  and  glare, — if  you  have  gazed  squarely  on 
your  ambition  till  it  no  longer  dazzles  you, — you  have  made  one 
step  toward  true  greatness. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  dignity,  as  that  of  action  or  outward 
bearing,  that  of  thought,  and  that  of  being.  And  while  true  maj- 
esty is  stamped  on  the  countenance  and  every  God-like  motion,  it 
often  happens  that  little  souls  have  the  loftiest  mien,  just  as  weak 
minds  are  carried  away  by  dress,  and  vulgar  writers  heap  up  gro- 
tesque bombast  to  cover  their  poverty.  In  proportion  as  one  has 
riches,  he  can  afford  to  scorn  their  outward  symbols.  So  we  find 
the  deepest  thinkers  sharing  childhood's  play,  and  careless  of  the 
most  familiar  acts.  And  the  greatest  of  all,  born  in  a  humble  man- 
ger, "  meek  and  lowly  at  heart,"  applied  this  principle  as  a  test.  It 
withered  the  prospects  of  the  rich  young  man.  "  Except  ye  be  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Those  flowers  are  finest  that  bloom  latest,  both  of  beauty  and  of 
brain. 

The  Spanish  language  is  soft,  the  French  sonorous,  and  the 
Italian  pretty.  Spanish  is  the  breathing  zither,  French  the  sound- 
ing brass,  and  Italian  the  tinkling  cymbal. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  world's  most  precious  literary  jewels 
were  formed  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  their  production.  The 
glitter  of  these  diamonds  far  exceeds  the  impure  lustre  of  this 
world's  gold. 

All  the  rules  of  art  have  probably  been  given,  but  when  we  see 
these  tiny  bits  of  glass  through  tlie  kaleidoscopic  clearness  of  some 
beautiful  soul,  new  and  fairy  fabrics  of  symmetry  may  yet  be  formed. 
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Grandeur  is  independent  of  idiosyncrasy.  Those  who  have 
gone  beyond  their  companions  have  been  lifted  out  of  locality,  and 
have  towered  above  petty  periods  and  epochs.  Though  these  may 
determine  their  particular  dress,  their  true  strength  lies  in  those 
noble  features  common  to  all.  A  peculiar  phase  of  this  familiar 
fancy  is  that  the  finest  passages  in  all  languages  are  easiest  trans- 
lated, passing  out  of  intricate  idioms  to  the  few  simple,  sublime 
words  which  form  the  groundwork  of  all  speech. 

Words,  like  harmonic  notes,  have  their  music.  Every  whisper 
we  breathe,  every  syllable  we  utter,  has  its  certain  influence  on 
the  effect  of  the  whole  sentence.  Each  vowel  seeks  its  sonant 
mate  ;  and  any  consonant  may  be  a  pivotal  element,  marring  the 
beauty  of  an  entire  phrase,  or  adding  thereto  unexpected  entice- 
ment- And  'tis  an  art  as  foolish,  and  an  act  as  wicked,  to  intro- 
duce into  careful  speech  an  unmeaning,  unweighed  word,  as  into 
a  tune  an  untimed  note.  Some  discourses  are  like  noise,  only 
their  discord  is  less  perceived,  because  we  think  of  the  thought, 
and  the  sounds  seem  attendant,  while  in  music  the  sound  is  first, 
and  conjures  up  visions  unspoken. 

As  one  casts  a  cursory  glance  on  the  stars  of  heaven,  new  com- 
panions are  seen  for  an  instant  shining  in  their  midst,  yet  before  a 
closer  gaze  only  those  glories  beam  forth  familiar  from  youth. 
Thus  it  is  with  all  our  faculties  :  we  ever  linger  on  the  evanescent 
edge  of  brighter  light.  Occasionally  some  grand  truth  sweeps  in 
splendor  by  us  in  the  realms  of  wordless  thought,  and  its  soft  wide 
wings  lightly  hover  near;  but  if  we  reach  for  the  chains  of  our 
mortality  to  drag  it  down  to  earth,  the  celestial  visitor  is  gone. 
Truths  shine  in  myriads  like  the  stars ;  it  is  our  lack  of  power 
confines  us.  If  the  light  of  the  soul  were  a  great  and  telescopic 
eye,  many  a  fair  truth-cluster  of  surpassing  glory  might  be  seen, 
many  a  nebula  of  doubt  resolved ;  but  the  lens  must  be  clear  and  pure. 

When  we  were  children,  the  resplendent  rainbow  seemed  pict- 
ured on  the  clouds  not  far  ofT,  and  we  started  in  foolish  pursuit,  not 
knowing  that  resting  where  we  were  we  might  best  observe  the 
glittering  apparition.  Though  that  delusion  is  long  since  discov- 
ered, do  we  not  now  display  childhood's  lack  of  wisdom  in  many 
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matters?  To  take  a  single  example  :  When  we  pen,  in  our  poor 
way,  some  little  poem  or  some  sketch,  and  meet  soon  after  the 
metrical  melody  of  a  master,  does  not  some  excuse  flash  into  our 
minds,  as  we  hide  our  unsightly  scrawl?  Was  not  his  judgment 
more  matured,  and  his  experience  greater,  than  ours?  And  beside, 
was  he  not  surrounded  with  splendor?  Were  not  courts  and  castles 
daily  before  him,  and  classic  scenes  his  familiars?  Ah!  we  are 
reaching  toward  the  rainbow ;  not  Parnassus  itself  would  inspire 
a  fool.  Are  not  the  beauties  of  nature  spread  out  before  us  as 
before  all  men?  Do  not  the  arts  of  the  ages  pour  their  cumulative 
treasures  at  our  feet?  Are  not  the  great  secrets  of  human  nature 
the  same  throughout  all  time  ?  And  are  we  so  unlike  other  men  that 
we  cannot  from  our  own  frailty  deduce  the  general  rules  that  shall 
enable  us  properly  to  act  before  them,  and  fittingly  to  speak  with 
them  ?  Let  us  contentedly  keep  our  place  :  the  vision  of  the  sky  is 
in  full  view,  fair  and  perfect,  if  we  have  eyes  wherewith  to  see. 

God  manifests  Himself  by  truth;  man,  by  appearance. 

True  morality  is  the  result  of  meditation  and  experience,  and 
lies  not  in  wilful  principle  or  kittenish  fear. 

Nature  has  so  created  humankind  that  even  to  the  best  of  us  the 
centre  of  the  universe  seems  situate  between  our  own  two  eyes. 

The  mouth  is  typical  of  the  sensual;  the  nose,  of  the  intellect- 
ual ;  and  the  eyes,  of  the  spiritual.  Was  there  a  moral  in  their 
superposition  ? 

A  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own  country  :  his  fellows 
remember  his  foibles,  and  feel  his  past  imperfections,  and  see  in 
his  grandeur  only  the  acme  of  his  eccentricities. 

He  who  applies  himself  to  philosophy  emerges  from  the  mud  of 
grossness,  and  painfully  sets  his  face  heavenward,  climbing  higher 
than  the  fogs  of  passion  into  the  keen  and  rarified  air  of  thought. 

As  the  beam  of  sunlight,  having  passed  through  glass,  bears  on 
its  onward  course  the  story  of  the  imperfections  of  the  material 
through  which  it  has  gone,  so  the  beams  of  truth,  having  come 
through  our  mediation,  are  tinged  and  marred  by  contact  with 
human  frailty. 
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The  body  is  the  mass  of  physical  strength,  the  surface  of  perish- 
ing beauty ;  the  brain  is  the  living  temple  of  the  mind  ;  within  is 
the  spark  of  eternity,  the  delicate  soul.  Shall  we  adorn  the  ani- 
mal, shall  we  add  tower  and  minaret  to  our  mental  grandeur,  or 
shall  we  purify  the  flame?     ^^  Nonfulgetis  extrznsecusJ' 

We  are  like  the  planets  in  space  ;  we  are  surrounded  by  the 
vast  and  mystic  gulf  of  mind; — mind, — for  we  feel  it,  we  know  it, 
we  are  it.  Its  mighty  influences  sway  us  ;  we  know  that  we  move 
in  paths  determined  from  the  starting-point  of  time  ;  we  account  for 
hundreds  of  perturbations  ;  we  learn  to  know  their  influence  ;  but 
none  can  calculate  a  course — no,  not  even  for  himself.  Yet  man — 
mighty  man — would  seek  to  push  out  to  the  secrets  about  him,  be- 
cause he  feels  the  germ  of  life,  because  he  is  part  thereof.  A  little 
of  the  ether  would  embrace  the  whole. 

You  scorn  him,  and  say  he  is  not  practical.  But  what  is  it  to  be 
unpractical?  Is  it  to  think  and  to  dream?  The  glories  of  the 
morning,  the  iridescent  hues  of  nature,  the  systematic  maze  of 
philosophy,  the  intricate  mystery  of  art,  the  cathedral  with  its  sky- 
pointing  spire, — are  these  practical  ?  It  is  necessary  the  world  and 
its  institutions  go  on ;  enough  seek  no  higher  employment.  It  is 
necessary  that  our  desires  and  gratifications  have  bodily  limita- 
tions ;  enough  are  therein  satisfied.  Yet  when  our  beings  shall  be 
purged  of  all  their  earthly  part,  when  we  stand  vested  simply  in 
the  radiance  of  our  own  pure  thoughts,  how  sordid  and  poor  must 
the  practical  seem  !  Then  shall  Socrates  cast  off'  deformity,  and 
appear  in  the  lustre  of  his  inner  soul.  Then  shall  the  false  vanish 
before  the  true,  the  apparent  before  the  ideal,  and  the  gross  before 
the  spiritual :  the  real  and  the  unreal  shall  be  manifestly  reversed. 
Be  practical,  and  the  world  shall  respect  you.  Gold  was  buried  in 
its  bosom  that  you  might  look  downward.  Give  but  for  money; 
get  money  only.  If  you  love  this  earth  with  its  golden  gifts,  you 
shall  gain  your  reward.  For  as  the  more  of  you  be  earthy,  the 
earth  the  more  will  take  that  part,  and  thus  a  perfect  happiness, 
assimilation,  with  what  you  love. 

W,  S.  Ross. 
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ON  SEVERN'S  PORTRAIT  OF  KEATS. 

Had  I  not  known  thy  face,  immortal  one, 
And  found  unnamed  this  portraiture  of  thee, 
I  might  have  hailed  it  as  a  fantasie  ; 

Or  yet  a  thing  that  some  wild  brain  had  won 

From  misty  region  stranger  to  the  sun  ; 
I  might  have  looked  to  see  it  fade  and  flee 
At  mortal  gaze,  like  folk  of  Arcady, 

Or  those  sad  shapes  that  flit  when  night  is  done. 

The  nameless  pain  in  those  deep  eyes  of  thine. 
As  in  a  dream  far-gazing  wistfully. 

Sometimes  I  almost  think  that  I  could  tell ; 

And  oft  I  fain  would  link  that  pain  with  mine, 
When  all  the  world  a  pest-house  seems  to  be. 

And  my  dark  fate  flings  over  me  her  spell. 


A   WINTER   SAIL. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  bitterly  cold  and  gusty  day  in  the 
winter  of  1884.  January  had  just  been  indulging  in  its  customary 
thaw,  and  King  Winter,  with  frantic  effort,  was  trying  to  make 
amends  for  the  short  relaxation  of  his  grip  upon  all  nature. 
And,  in  truth,  the  hoary  old  monarch  had  resumed  his  rule  with  a 
vengeance.  All  day  the  mercury  had  been  steadily  shrinking 
within  itself,  until  now  its  dwindled  figure  registered  but  a  few 
points  above  the  zero  mark.  The  sun  was  out  in  his  brightest, 
yet  gave  forth  no  appreciable  warmth.  The  winds,  howling  and 
shrieking,  chased  each  other  round  the  corners  of  the  house,  and 
fiercely  fought,  until,  their  breath  exhausted,  they  rested  at  inter- 
vals, only  to  renew  with  undiminished  madness  their  wild  struggle 
for  supremacy.  In  such  weather  only  fools  and  children  venture 
out  from  choice.  I  turned  from  the  window,  where  I  had  been 
watching  a  few  solitary  figures  flitting  to  and  fro  over  the  mirror- 
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like  surface  of  the  frozen  Hudson,  and  wondering  how  freezable 
beings  could  find  enjoyment  in  the  usually  delightful  pastime  on 
such  an  abominable  day.  Thus  pitying  my  foolish  fellow-mortals, 
and  complacently  congratulating  myself  for  being  so  comfortably 
housed,  I  was  greeted  with  a  rap  upon  the  study  door  that  caused 
me  to  start  with  sudden  apprehension  of  seeing  Jack  Frost  himself 
demanding  admittance  to  my  cosy  quarters.  It  was  Mac.  Porter, — 
"The  Commodore,"  as  the  boys  usually  called  him, — looking  the 
veritable  Esquimau,  a  bundle  of  furs  from  head  to  heel. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  old  chap,  hugging  the  stove,  when 
the  wind  is  blowing  thirty  miles  an  hour?  Out  with  you  !  Dress  up 
warm,  put  on  your  wire-goggles,  and  we'll  wind  Boreas  himself. 
The  Swallow  is  impatient  to   outstrip  the  blustering  old  fellow." 

In  the  same  breath  he  told  me  of  a  wager,  that  with  twenty 
minutes'  start  he  could  beat  the  New  York  express  to  Pough- 
keepsie.     The  train  was  due  at  C.  in  half  an  hour. 

I  was  a  novice  in  ice-yachting.  I  had  taken  an  occasional  spin 
in  my  friend's  superb  yacht,  but  had  never  ventured  off  on  any 
long  trip.  Here  was  the  chance  for  which  I  had  long  wished. 
The  prospect  of  an  exciting  race  down  the  Hudson  roused  me 
from  my  lethargy,  and  already  in  anticipation  my  drowsy  blood 
began  to  tingle  in  m}^  veins.  With  no  hesitation  in  joining  the 
select  company  I  had  but  a  few  minutes  before  mentally  stigma- 
tized as  fools,  I  made  hasty  but  complete  preparation  for  the  ride 
of  m}^  life.  Ten  minutes  later  we  were  on  the  ice.  When  snugly 
ensconced  on  the  open  spider-like  frame  of  the  yacht,  lying  low 
to  prevent  decapitation  from  the  swinging  of  the  boom,  ''The  Com- 
modore" took  the  tiller,  the  Swallow  shook  out  her  white  wings, 
and  we  were  off  down  the  river  with  a  stiff  breeze  on  the  beam. 

Even  the  swift  courser,  whose  every  movement  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  controlling  mind,  cannot  throw  one  into  such 
ecstasy  of  delight  as  the  voyager  on  the  ice-yacht  feels  from  the 
rush  of  the  elements  as  he  madly  sweeps  along.  The  ice-yacht 
in  speed  surpasses  all  of  man's  creation.  She  is  more  sensitive  to 
the  touch  than  a  living  creature  :  lay  but  a  finger  on  the  tiller,  and 
she  leaps  to  your  thought. 
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How  changed  is  the  old  river  from  the  sympathetic  mood  of  the 
summer  !  The  tumultuous  beating  of  her  mighty  heart  is  hushed, 
and  as  we  lie  upon  her  broad  breast  no  answering  throb  is  felt. 
We  miss  the  prattling,  the  murmuring  of  gossiping  wavelets 
around  the  dike  piles,  among  the  grassy  weeds,  and  along  the 
gravelly  shore.  All  nature  is  wrapped  in  the  embrace  of  the 
Frost  King.  The  silent  Hudson,  stretched  out  before  us  for  miles 
a  glittering,  icy  ribbon,  winds  in  and  out  the  high  headlands  of 
wall  on  either  side.  To-day,  despite  the  piercing  cold,  the  noble 
river  is  the  hardy  yachtsman's  Eden.  Everywhere  we  may 
look,  the  ice  is  dotted  with  swiftly  moving  specks  of  snow-white 
canvas. 

Now  we  approach  a  mammoth  ice-house,  the  hugest  of  those  so 
thickly  strewn  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Standing  out  in 
bold  relief  upon  the  bleak  landscape,  it  is  a  dull  gray  castle  frown- 
ing coldly  on  the  frozen  stream  at  its  base.  On  we  sweep,  past 
the  toiling  ice-men.  Their  poor,  shivering  horses  start  in  affright 
as  the  bird  of  such  mighty  wing  swoops  by.  We  scatter  a  group 
of  skaters  ; — all  the  details  of  their  apparel  and  appearance  are 
vividly  flashed  upon  our  brain  in  that  one  quick  glance.  Two 
red-tippeted  boys  skate  fool-hardily  toward  us.  We  hear  them 
recklessly  dare  each  other  to  venture  across  our  path.  We  bear 
down  upon  them  I  We  shout  to  them  to  keep  away,  and  with  a 
slight  jerk  at  the  tiller  barely  avoid  mowing  off  their  legs  with  the 
runners  of  our  yacht !  We  see  moody  skaters  casting  envious 
looks,  straining  every  muscle  to  out-do  one  another,  twisting  and 
twirling  in  erratic  evolution.  Just  around  a  gentle  bend  are  glid- 
ing off  lovingly  together  a  rosy-cheeked  lass  and  her  young  lover. 
As  we  pass  them,  he  stoops — heeding  us  not,  seeing  only  her 
bright  eyes — and  their  lips  touch.  Young  love  recks  not  of 
wind  or  weather. 

We  round  a  jutting  headland,  and  are  among  a  fleet  of  yachts 
scudding  before  the  wind,  now  tacking,  now  poising  like  sea-gulls 
on  their  airy  pinions.  Now  we  are  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  the 
sun's  face  on  the  snowy  hills.  The  light  is  blinding,  and  we  are 
forced  to  change  our  positions  and  look  down.     We  dash  through 
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windrows  of  shell-ice,  which,  like  thin  glass,  is  shivered  into 
countless  pieces,  and  flashing  brilliants  are  showered  on  either 
hand.  I  cry  out  in  terror,  but  "  The  Commodore  "  is  unmoved. 
We  seem  to  be  darting  into  open  water.  I  close  my  eyes,  and, 
gasping,  fancy  I  feel  the  icy  chill  as  I  sink  down — down.  The 
next  instant  the  runners  of  our  yacht  are  humming  over  new  black 
ice.  I  awake  with  a  start,  and  clutch  desperately  the  railing  at 
my  side.  Every  now  and  then  sharp,  pistol-like  reports,  followed 
by  a  deep,  heavy  boom,  cause  the  highlands  to  echo  and  reecho 
in  rhythmic  cadence.  Fantasy  pictures  the  tall  pines,  picketed  at 
regular  intervals  along  the  highland  ridge,  as  solitary  sentinels 
guarding  the  entrance  to  some  forbidden  way.  In  vain  do  they 
discharge  their  weapons.  Our  startled  Swallow  only  flies  the 
faster. 

The  wind  wearies  of  its  fruitless  pursuit  of  our  wilful  flyer. 
Now  once  more  we  can  draw  long  breaths,  and  speak  of  the  keen, 
shivering  sensation  of  our  flight.  Cramped  and  stiff',  I  get  upon 
my  hands  and  knees,  cautiously  creep  forward,  grasp  the  mast 
ropes,  and,  clinging  to  them,  step  upon  the  runner-plank.  The 
change  of  position  is  a  great  relief.  I  discover  that  I  have  been 
affected  by  the  cold  more  than  I  thought,  for  my  feet  and  legs  are 
quite  numb.  The  excitement  of  the  sail  had  rendered  me  uncon- 
scious of  disagreeable  physical  sensations.  Commencing  a  double- 
shuffle  upon  the  icy  plank,  I  soon  restore  the  circulation  to  the 
benumbed  limbs,  and  then  shout  to  "  The  Commodore,"  offering  to 
relieve  him  at  the  tiller.  I  make  my  way  back  with  greater  ease, 
and  "  The  Commodore  "  takes  his  turn  at  a  perilous  kind  of  clog- 
dancing.  ^ 

Of  the  express  nothing  had  yet  been  seen  or  heard.  "The 
Commodore's  "  frequent  backward  glance  indicated  that  he  was 
anxiously  expecting  it.  We  were  spinning  along  very  rapidly, 
but  not  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  unless  the  wind 
freshened  the  train  would  be  upon  us.  *'  The  Commodore  "  cared 
not  for  a  paltry  wager,  but  he  was  intensely  opinionated,  and  when 
he  said  he  could  do  a  thing  he  meant  it. 

It  was  growing  dark  and  colder.     The  sinking  sun  shed  a  chill 
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light  through  the  misty  cloud  that  had,  so  stealthily  as  to  be  almost 
unheeded,  flung  its  leaden  grayness  over  the  vaulted  blue.  The 
portents  of  a  snow-squall  were  in  the  air.  I  felt  nervous  and 
troubled,  for  I  knew  these  sudden  flurries  of  wind  and  snow  often- 
times sought  the  deep  river  gorges  for  their  channel,  and  swept 
fiercely  through,  driving  all  things  like  leaves  before  them.  Sev- 
eral serious  accidents  had  that  very  v/inter  befallen  yachtsmen 
caught  in  a  squall.  I  recalled  one  instance  where  the  yacht  had 
been  capsized,  lifted  bodily,  tossed  a  plaything  of  the  mad  wind 
against  the  bank,  and  crushed  like  an  egg-shell.  These  reflec- 
tions were  anything  but  pleasant  at  this  time,  and  although  I  had 
great  confidence  in  the  staunchness  of  the  Swallow,  for  she  had 
weathered  safely  many  a  snow  gale,  my  courage  quickly  oozed 
away  as  the  signs  of  a  severe  storm  became  more  ominous.  I 
gladly  relinquished  the  tiller  to  the  more  cunning  hand  of  my  com- 
panion, and,  stretched  out  in  my  old  place,  braced  myself  for 
whatever  might  come. 

Hark  !  Behind  us  is  a  prolonged  roar  and  rumble.  The  op- 
posing hills  volley  the  sound  back  and  forth.  The  wind  catches 
it,  and  tosses  it  thundering  through  the  wide  cleft  of  rocky  wooded 
wall.  The  ice  along  shore  breaks  its  hold  on  the  frozen  bank  for 
miles,  and  subsides  crashing  and  ringing,  while  the  highlands 
sport  with  the  music  of  its  fall.  The  ice  beneath  us  cracks  and 
booms.  The  river  seems  to  swell,  and  endeavor  in  her  frozen 
bondage  to  hurl  us  from  her  bosom.  The  sounds  deepen  and 
become  more  confused.  Steam  is  gaining  on  the  wind.  The 
train  draws  abreast,  and  we  course  side  by  side.  Neither  can 
gain  a  foot :  train  and  yacht  are  bound  together  as  with  invisible 
bonds.  At  length  the  train  slowly  creeps  ahead.  The  iron  horse 
with  shrill  snort  trumpets  forth  his  triumph.  Hark,  again  !  An- 
other competitor  is  in  the  race.  The  squall  is  breathing  hard  after 
us.  The  wind,  conscious  of  defiance,  has  become  a  gale.  Our 
yacht  rears,  and  tries  to  leave  the  world  for  a  grander  flight,  but 
the  love  of  Mother  Earth,  a  quick  eye,  a  cunning  hand,  check  the 
mad  aspirations  of  our  froward  flyer. 

As   it  is,  we   are   almost  spilled  overboard.     In   the   first  fierce 
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rush  of  the  wind  the  right  runner  is  lifted  high  in  air,  and  the 
yacht,  with  frightful  speed,  skims  along  on  the  other.  With 
desperate  effort  we  avoid  slipping  off.  The  yacht-box  is  tipped  to 
an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  and  a  light  iron  railing  between  us  is 
our  only  support.  Twice  it  seems  as  if  we  must  go  over,  but  an 
opportune  twitch  of  the  tiller  each  time  saves  us.  We  are  wrapt 
in  a  blinding  whirl  of  snow.  It  is  impossible  to  see  twenty  feet 
ahead.  We  enter  upon  a  straight  stretch  of  five  miles.  In  five 
minutes  the  five  miles  are  traversed,  and  it  is  still  impossible  to 
see.  The  yacht  must  be  brought  around  and  headed  against  the 
wind.  This  is  a  most  perilous  manoeuvre  in  the  teeth  of  such  a 
gale,  but  the  only  alternative  is  to  run  the  risk  of  being  shivered 
into  fragments  against  the  shore.  The  tiller  creaks,  the  iron-shod 
rudder  'slips,  slides,  scrapes,  and  takes  firm  grip  upon  the  ice. 
The  yacht  luffs  round,  and  in  a  few  minutes  is  at  a  stand-still, 
tremulously  shaking  from  bow-sprit  to  stern,  sails  flapping  loudly 
and  tugging  furiously  away  at  their  ropes.  I  jump  off  and  begin  to 
feel  and  rub  myself,  hardly  comprehending  in  my  dazed  condition 
that  no  accident  has  befallen  us,  while  "  The  Commodore  "  coolly 
inspects  the  Swallow,  to  find  her  in  as  trim  condition  as  when  she 
left  her  mooring. 

Again  we  hear  the  distant  thundering  of  the  train.  We  await 
impatiently  its  near  approach,  while  the  fury  of  the  storm  spends 
itself.  The  wind  is  still  blowing  fiercely,  but  the  snow  is  no 
longer  whirling  down  in  such  bewildering  confusion.  We  swing 
the  yacht  around,  jump  aboard,  and  the  Swallow  darts  down  the 
river  with  the  speed  and  grace  of  her  namesake.  We  have  about 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  the  start  of  the  express,  and  again  quickly 
leave  it  plodding  along  lar  behind. 

Rhinebeck  is  passed.  Ten  miles  further.  We  quiver  on  through 
space.  The  yacht  trembles,  strains,  leaps, — a  thing  of  life. 
Hamlets  appear  and  disappear  as  if  by  magic.  All  things  take 
wing  and  fly  past  us.  I  give  myself  up  to  the  intoxication  of  our 
mad  flight.  I  feel  the  thrill  of  an  immortal  delight.  I  am  lost  to 
sound  and  sight.  On,  on  we  whirl.  I  am  conscious  only  of  the 
bliss  of  motion.     I  am  no  longer  on  earth.     I  am  a  world  spinning 
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through  the  immensity  of  space.     O  that  to-night  might  be  made  a 
forever  ! 

It  is  over.  We  are  among  the  ice-encased  docks  of  Pough- 
keepsie.  The  sail  is  done,  and  the  race  is  won.  Two  minutes 
later  the  train  rumbled  into  the  city  on  time. 


MEMOIRS   OF  A  SUICIDE. 

Did  you  ever,  while  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  river,  feel 
a  fascination  as  you  looked  at  the  rushing  waters,  and  have  an  im- 
pulse creep  upon  you  to  jump  in?  I  have  noticed  trees  half  sub- 
merged in  the  stream,  that  had  seemingly  given  way  to  the  im- 
pulse. There  is  nothing  tempting  in  the  prospect :  the  water  looks 
cold  and  cruel  and  hungry,  and  its  waves  and  ripples  have  a  snaky 
motion,  as  if  they  were  longing  to  wreathe  their  folds  about  you 
and  draw  you  down.  But  it  is  so  deep,  so  dark,  and  it  rushes  by 
so  fiercely,  and  a  jump  would  be  so  certainly  death,  and  it  is  only 
one  step,  the  fraction  of  a  minute,  and  then 

Even  from  childhood  I  have  loved  to  stand  near  blind,  headlong 
power,  where  a  single  step  would  hurl  me  into  eternity,  and 
gaze  morbidly  for  hours, — near  a  great  fly-wheel,  revolving  with 
a  power  remorseless  as  fate  ;  by  a  cataract,  where  a  man  would  be 
but  an  atom  ;  by  the  ship's  rail  in  a  storm  ;  on  the  brow  of  a  preci- 
pice at  a  dizzy  height. 

Many  believe  that  all  suicides  are  insane  ;  that  no  one  in  his  right 
mind  would,  with  deliberate  aforethought,  take  his  own  life.  Be 
it  so  :  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it.  I  know  that  in  my  own  case 
suicide  has  been  a  monomania.  I  may  be  said  to  have  inherited 
suicide,  for  half  my  relatives  for  two  generations  have  died  by  their 
own  hands.  Morbidness  and  melancholy  have  characterized  them 
all.  My  father  struggled  for  years  against  a  fascination  which 
haunted  him  like  a  Nemesis.  He  fought  it  with  a  loathing  and  a 
horror  that  made  his  life  a  nightmare,  only  at  last  to  fling  himself 
headlong  from  a  dizzy  spire. 

This  terrible  legacy  has  been  left  to  me.      I  feel  the  fascination 
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growing  daily  stronger.  I  know  it  to  be  a  fate  that  sooner  or  later 
must  inevitably  destroy  me.  I  shudder  with  unspeakable  horror 
in  my  calmer  hours,  for  the  terrible  truth  is  daw^ning  upon  me 
that  in  one  point  I  am  losing  control  of  myself, — am  becoming  a 
maniac. 

I  cannot  describe  the  sensations  which  sometimes  creep  over 
me.  At  such  times  life  seems  a  vague  and  awful  mystery,  unreal 
and  shadowy.  I  sometimes  doubt  if  I  exist  at  all,  and  even  awake 
from  a  revery,  startled  to  find  myself  an  existing  being.  The 
future  is  the  field  of  my  wildest  fantasies.  What  it  holds  in  store 
fills  me  at  times  with  a  morbid  curiosity  amounting  almost  to 
mania.  It  is  this  that  shakes  my  control  of  myself  in  the  presence 
of  an  instrument  of  death.  Poisons,  where  a  few  glittering  drops 
would  be  as  fatal  as  a  leap  into  Niagara,  have  a  terrible  fascina- 
tion. One  swallow,  and  in  a  moment  to  know  the  awful  secrets  of 
life  and  death.  Firearms,  also, — the  simple  pressure  of  a  finger, 
and  in  an  instant  to  be — where  f  A  score  of  times  have  I  held 
the  weapon  to  my  head,  a  score  of  times  have  I  held  my  finger  on 
the  spring  in  a  way  that  made  my  heart  stand  still  and  my  very 
flesh  creep,  when  I  thought  of  it  in  my  calmer  moments.  What 
has  stayed  me  at  these  times  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  the  vision  of  a 
sweet  face  that  has  floated  before  me.  But  I  feel  that  my  will  is 
weakening  :  it  is  the  nature  of  this  hellish  blight  to  strengthen  with 
age.  It  is  inevitable  ;  there  is  no  escape  ;  and  the  thought  is  goad- 
ing me  to  madness.  To  escape  by  suicide  is  the  boon  of  every 
other  evil ;  but  for  me,  suicide  would  be  leaping  into  the  jaws  of 
what  I  am  striving  to  escape. 

I  love  life  in  my  sane  moments  as  well  as  any  other  man.  In- 
deed, life  to  me  is  inexpressibly  sweet,  for  I  am  in  love,  and  with 
the  sweetest  of  God's  creatures.  She  is  dearer  to  me  than  myself, 
and  she  loves  me  with  a  love  as  pure  as  an  angel's.  Not  a  thought 
or  suspicion  has  she  of  the  terrible  Nemesis  which  fills  my  every 
moment  with  horrors  which  words  cannot  tell.  At  times  thoughts 
of  her  but  add  tenfold  to  my  agony,  for  she  is  alone  in  life,  and 
lives  but  for  me.  To  find  me  dead  by  my  own  hand,  as  she  inevi- 
tably must,  will  drive  her  to  madness. 
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My  mind  under  this  long  strain  of  horror  is  beginning  to  take 
the  most  ghastly  tinge.  At  times  I  have  no  power  over  my 
thoughts  and  impulses,  and  the  phantasmagoria  of  slimy  horrors 
that  creep  and  crawl  through  my  brain  must  speedily  make  me  a 
maniac.  By  impulses  that  I  cannot  control  I  am  driven  to  fre- 
quent hospitals  and  morgues,  and  there  morbidly  gaze  at  the  sick- 
ening scenes  until  faintness  compels  me  to  leave.  I  am  impelled 
to  read  novels  like  those  of  Brown,  Godwin,  Mrs.  Shelley,  and 
Poe.     I  revel  in  ghastly  tales  of  suicide. 

A  family  doomed  to  suicide  must  necessarily  quickly  fade  away.. 
To-day  news  came  that  my  only  surviving  relative  has  perished 
by  his  own  hand.  I  am  now  the  last  of  my  accursed  race.  The 
culmination  of  the  hideous  disease  is  in  m3^self.  None  of  all  my 
line  have  shown  the  symptoms  of  its  power  at  so  early  an  age. 
Why  battle  longer  with  an  iron  fate?  The  past  few  months  have 
made  terrible  inroads  upon  me.  It  is  now  useless  to  conceal  my 
condition.  My  love  has  noticed  the  change  in  me.  My  haggard 
face  and  strange  actions  have  not  escaped  her  loving  eyes,  and 
she  is  half  sick  with  apprehension.  She  alone  has  thus  far  saved 
me  from  death.  I  cannot  take  my  life  with  her  pleading  image 
before  my  eyes,  and  yet  I  must  die.  People  turn  to  look  at  me  as 
I  pass  in  the  street.  Great  God  !  am  I  already  a  madman  ?  She 
shall  not  live  to  pine  for  my  horrible  death.  Why  not  end  her 
life  with  mine,  and  so  drown  a  world  of  misery  and  tears.  My 
whole  frame  quivers  with  an  unspeakable  exhilaration.  I  seem  as 
light  as  air.  The  same  knife  shall  enter  both  our  hearts.  In  a 
moment  I  shall  gain  her  bedside,  where  she  sleeps  like  an  inno- 
cent babe,  smiling  in  her  dreams.  A  moment  more,  and  the  great 
an  awful  secret  shall  be  unlocked,  and  two  souls  will  be  journey- 
ing together — and  where? 
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SQiJAB   FLIGHTS. 

Love  is  eternal,"  sang  I  long  ago 

Of  some  light  love  that  lasted  for  a  day  : 
But  when  the  fleeting  fancy  passed  away, 
And  other  loves,  that  following  made  as  though 

They  were  the  very  deathless,  lost  the  glow 
Youth  mimics  the  divine  with,  and  grew  gray, 
I  said,  "  It  is  a  dream  :  no  love  will  stay." 
Angels  have  taught  me  wisdom.     Now  I  know, 

Though  lesser  loves  and  greater  loves  may  cease, 
Love  still  endures,  knocking  at  myriad  gates 
That  lead  to  God — stars,  winds  and  waters,  birds, 

Beasts,  flowers  and  men — speaking  its  sweetest  words 
At  woman's  portal,  till  it  finds  its  peace 
In  the  abyss  where  Godhead  loves  and  waits. 

Richard  Hovey, 


TURGENEFF. 


One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  liberation  of  the  Russian 
serfs  was  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman," 
written  by  a  young  man  educated  in  Russian  and  German  univer- 
sities, whose  name  had  been  borne  by  supporters  of  liberty  from 
the  first  stirrings  of  its  spirit  among  the  Russian  people — the  name 
of  TurgenefF.  These  sketches  were  written  in  such  a  manner,  so 
studiously  concealing  their  real  object,  that  the  literary  censors 
allowed  them  to  be  published  withoiit  suspecting  the  deep  efTect 
they  would  have  upon  public  sentiment.  A  few  scenes  of  life 
among  the  peasants,  professedly  drawn  from  the  note-book  of  an 
enthusiastic  sportsman,  were  treated  with  such  power  that  the  eyes 
of  the  land-owners  were  opened  to  the  evils  arising  from  serfdom. 
Even  Alexander,  at  that  time  czarowitz,  afterwards  confessed  that 
these  sketches,  more  than  anything  else,  determined  his  course 
in  freeing  the  serfs.  But  Czar  Nicholas  was  not  so  well  disposed 
towards  the    friends  of  freedom  ;    and  the    first  plausible    pretext 
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served  to  confine  Turgeneff  to  his  own  estates.  His  confinement, 
however,  lasted  but  a  short  time,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty  upon 
the  petition  of  the  czarowitz.  Distrusting  the  feeling  towards  him 
in  official  circles,  he  left  his  native  country  and  settled  in  Paris, 
where  he  wrote  those  novels  of  Russian  life  that  have  given  him  a 
high  position  among  the  writers  of  the  period. 

Turgeneff  is  distinctively  a  realist.  His  great  charm  lies  in 
painting  scenes  and  persons  with  a  few  short  strokes,  a  few  exter- 
nal particulars  that  make  the  scene  stand  out  before  our  eyes  with 
all  the  vividness  of  life.  Character,  motives,  philosophy,  he  dis- 
cusses but  little  :  he  simply  gives  us  the  facts,  and  lets  us  judge  for 
ourselves.  But  in  it  all  there  is  something  so  true  to  the  life,  so 
suggestive,  that  we  seem  to  feel  with  his  characters,  to  put  together 
and  analyze  his  facts  for  ourselves. 

Perhaps  the  most  reprehensible  trait  of  Turgeneff's  novels  is 
their  gloomy  and  pessimistic  tinge.  His  heroes  are  invariably 
doomed  to  disappointment ;  his  heroines  are  either  gay  and  un- 
scrupulous, or  solemn  and  quiet.  He  never  represents  them  as 
indulging  in  innocent  laughter  :  to  them  life  is  a  serious  business. 
As  might  be  inferred  from  such  material,  a  tragedy  is  usually  the 
result.  The  overthrow  of  a  life's  hopes,  or  a  change  of  principle 
and  manner  of  life,  must  be  brought  about  before  he  leaves  the 
subject  as  complete.  This  pessimism  may,  however,  be  ascribed 
to  his  education  and  natural  sympathies.  When  at  the  University 
of  Moscow  his  sympathy  with  republicanism,  and  particularly  with 
American  republicanism,  gave  him  the  title  of  "The  American" 
among  his  fellow-students.  And  in  later  life  his  sympathy  with 
the  liberal  part}^  his  unjust  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  his  observations  on  the  condition  of  the  people  confirmed 
his  hatred  for  despotism,  and  made  him,  as  he  confesses,  "an 
Occidentalist"  rather  than  a  Slavophile.  Again,  while  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  milder  forms  of  Nihilism,  he  saw  the  hopelessness  of 
their  ill-directed  efforts.  What  wonder  that  a  large-hearted  man, 
looking  upon  his  countrymen  in  so  sad  a  condition,  should  lean 
towards  the  gloomy  in  his  depiction  of  human  life  among  them  ! 

Turgeneff's    plots    are   for  the   most  part  simple,  consisting  of 
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some  incident  of  high  interest  upon  which  the  whole  story  hangs, 
and  to  which  other  scenes  lead  up  ;  or,  as  in  the  ''  Memoirs  of  a 
Sportsman,"  the  incidents  themselves  serve  only  as  vehicles  to 
express  the  condition  of  the  people.  Other  works  with  purpose 
are  "Virgin  Soil"  and  "Fathers  and  Sons."  The  latter  was 
written  in  i860,  when  Nihilism  was  young,  and  professes  to  rep- 
resent the  difference  between  the  old  and  new  generations  of  Rus- 
sia at  that  time.  Arcadi,  a  young  man  who  has  imbibed  Nihilis- 
tic principles  in  the  University  at  St.  Petersburg,  returns  to  his 
father's  estate,  bringing  with  him  a  friend  named  Bazarof,  who  is 
a  representative  of  the  extreme  materialistic  philosophy  of  the  day. 
Arcadi's  father  and  uncle  are  representatives  of  the  old  school ;  and 
it  is  in  the  life  of  these  four  that  the  great  difference  between  the 
"Fathers  and  Sons"  at  that  time  is  shown.  In  a  conversation, 
when  Arcadi  was  describing  Bazarof's  principles  to  his  father, 
Turgeneff  put  into  his  mouth  the  term  Nihilist,  which  applied 
so  well  that  it  was  immediately  caught  up  by  the  "  party  of  action," 
as  they  called  themselves,  and  has  stuck  by  them  ever  since. 
Bazarof  believes  that  all  principles  and  virtues  are  merely  sensa- 
tions. All  art,  all  love  of  the  beautiful,  even  love  itself,  he  be- 
lieves to  be  a  myth.  He  even  goes  so  far  in  a  slight  quarrel  with 
his  friend  as  to  declare  that  it  would  be  glorious  to  "  fight  to  the 
extinction  of  animal  heat."  Yet,  while  denying  love,  he  falls  in 
love  ;  while  throwing  aside  all  codes  of  honor,  he  fights  a  duel ; 
he  finally  meets  his  death, — while  love  and  marriage  cause  Arcadi 
to  forget  his  old  ideas  and  settle  down  to  a  contented  rural  life. 

"Virgin  Soil"  was  written  eight  years  later,  and  gives  us  a  view 
of  Nihilism  in  a  later  stage,  when  the  name  had  taken  on  more  of 
reproach,  and  was  applied  to  a  lower  stratum  of  agitators.  In  the 
character  of  Solomine,  in  this  novel,  the  author  has  represented  a 
fast  growing  class  of  Russian  society, — those  who  refrain  from 
wholesale  agitation,  but  attempt,  by  their  influence  and  example, 
to  educate  and  raise  the  people  in  every  way  possible. 

These  two  novels,  with  "  Smoke,"  are  called  by  the  Russian  Lib- 
erals the  "  Immortal  Trilogy,"  and  are  the  most  important  from 
a  social  standpoint.     But  for  real  beauty  in  depicting  character 
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they  are  surpassed  by  "  Liza" — the  story  of  a  girl  so  pure  and 
faithful,  and  of  a  man  of  a  character  so  high  in  comparison  with 
his  usual  creations,  that  we  linger  upon  it  as  upon  a  painting  from 
a  master's  hand.  Here,  too,  we  have  the  character  of  the  weak, 
petted  girl  growing  up  to  become  a  selfish,  worldly  woman,  in  the 
case  of  Madame  Lovsetsky  ;  for  quaintness,  the  old  German  musi- 
cian is  unsurpassed.  And  throughout  it  all  a  keen  knowledge  of 
human  nature  is  shown  that  makes  the  book  most  fascinating. 

"  Spring  Floods"  shows  stronger  contrasts  and  greater  play  of 
light  and  shade  than  the  majority  of  Turgeneff's  works. 

We  might  speak  of  other  works,  as  "A  Lear  of  the  Steppes," 
which  presents  us  a  most  quaint  character  in  the  shape  of  an  un- 
fortunate father;  or  "  Dimitri  Roudine,"  a  story  of  a  brilliant  life, 
wasted  through  its  utter  weakness  and  indecision  ; — but  a  general 
view  of  Turgeneff's  characters  must  suffice. 

His  men  fall  in  two  classes, — the  courtly  upholders  of  patriarchal 
power,  and  the  brilliant,  philosophizing,  yet  melancholy,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  younger  socialistic  school.  Scatter  in  a  few  buf- 
foons and  oddities,  and  you  have  a  good  idea  of  his  estimate  of 
Russian  manhood.  As  a  rule,  they  are  notably  weak  in  charac- 
ter, lacking  judgment,  and  yielding  with  hardly  a  struggle  to  the 
force  of  circumstances.  Nestdanof,  Roudine,  Sauin  are  all  repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  type — men  who  seek  for  something  to  ben- 
efit the  human  race,  yet  make  miserable  failures  of  their  own  lives. 
Often  enough,  too,  they  forget  honor,  pledges  of  love,  everything, 
in  the  face  of  the  temptations  of  some  heartless  coquette.  The 
men  of  the  old  school  are  often  made  to  appear  ridiculous  in  their 
veneration  for  old  customs  ;  but  sometimes  a  Lear  steps  forth  and 
calls  for  our  highest  admiration. 

But  it  is  in  women  that  Turgeneff  centres  whatever  is  noble 
and  attractive.  Serious,  faithful,  and  earnest,  the  most  of  them 
are  too  good  for  their  admirers  ;  many  waste  their  afiections  on 
objects  utterly  false.  They  have  been  compared  to  American  girls 
in  their  self-reliance  and  broad  views  of  life.  Of  course  this  rule 
has  exceptions,  as  Irene  in  "Smoke,"  and  Mme.  Polozoff  in 
"  Spring  Floods."     But  these  only  serve  to  set  off  the  purity  of 
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those  of  a  higher  class,  and  to  make  the  picture  true  to  life.  Sin- 
cerity is  an  attribute  of  woman  which  is  rarely  omitted.  Natalie 
scorns  Dimitri  Roudine,  but  it  is  only  after  he  has  proved  himself 
too  undecided  to  elope  with  her  even  after  she  has  offered  to  do 
so,  and  thrown  herself  upon  his  professed  love.  Gemma,  in 
*' Spring  Floods,"  marries  the  American  after  Sauin  has  proved 
utterly  false  to  her;  but  neither  of  them  ever  forgets  the  old  love. 
It  is  in  women,  too,  that  we  see  the  religious  element  of  Russian 
life.  Apart  from  a  casual  mention  of  a  priest,  a  religious  man  is 
never  found  in  TurgenefF's  novels.  But  in  such  women  as 
Liza  we  see  a  depth  of  devotion  to  principle,  of  true  piety,  that 
appears  all  the  more  beautiful  because  of  its  worldly  surroundings. 
In  ascribing  TurgenefF  his  place  among  Russian  novelists,  we 
have  simply  to  compare  his  merits  with  those  of  his  only  rival, 
Tolstoi.  Such  a  comparison  is  made  doubly  difficult  by  the  objects 
of  the  two  writers  and  the  different  phases  of  life  from  which  their 
characters  are  drawn.  Turgeneff  wrote  of  the  peasants.  His 
best  productions  were  written  near  that  time  so  critical  for  them — 
the  time  of  the  liberation  of  the  serfs.  Even  in  his  later  novels, 
w^here  he  treats  of  people  of  the  higher  classes,  one  cannot  but  see 
a  sympathy  for  the  peasants,  and  a  greater  wealth  of  description 
of  any  of  them  that  may  happen  to  cross  the  scene.  With  Tolstoi 
this  is  reversed ;  for,  although  he  sympathizes  with  the  people,  he 
belongs  by  birth  to  the  nobility.  And  even  though  he  has  given 
up  rank  and  title,  and  gone  forth  into  the  fields  to  labor  with  his 
peasants,  he  can  never  lose  the  impress  of  the  different  views  of 
life  that  necessarily  follow  his  birth  and  education.  Some  one  has 
compared  Turgeneff^'s  views  of  peasant  life  to  those  of  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  scene,  while  Tolstoi's  more  resemble  those  of  a 
gentleman  riding  through  the  country  for  pleasure,  and  recording 
his  impressions  of  what  he  sees.  Although  we  cannot  doubt  that, 
in  moral  purpose  and  teachings,  Tolstoi's  novels  surpass  Turge- 
neff^'s,  still  in  the  latter  we  find  a  vividness  of  description,  an  inti- 
macy with  the  heart  of  the  people,  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  gratify- 
ing to  the  artistic  taste,  and  instructive  to  the  student  of  human 
nature.  C.  F.  R, 
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A  ROSE. 

TRIOLET. 

You  thought  I  would  not  keep  this  rose, 
And  yet  I  swore  to  kiss  it  nightly. 

This  only  grieves  me — to  suppose 

You  thought  I  would  not  keep  this  rose. 

There  still  the  leaves  lie,  and  it  blows 

Here  in  my  heart  each  day  more  brightly. 

You  thought  I  would  not  keep  this  rose  ? 
(And  yet  I  swore  to  kiss  it  nightly.) 


R. 
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It  is  a  strange,  alternating  life  of  hermitizing  and  glad  holiday 
which  we  live  up  here  in  this  prosy  old  college  town.  The  glad 
June  days  come  warm  from  the  east,  the  flowers  burst  into  a  starry 
carpet  for  the  moist  glens,  and  out  over  the  dusty  roads  flock  the 
students.  How  changed  is  all  this  when  February  freezes  up 
every  spark  of  life  in  the  natural  world,  and  even  the  green  pines 
stand  mournful,  like  the  few  ghosts  of  a  life  and  color  now  ban- 
ished or  dead  !  February  drives  the  student  nearer  his  books, 
forces  upon  him  a  cold,  intellectual  existence,  and,  if  he  seeks  the 
companionship  of  his  old  summer  friend,  it  is  but  to  find  her 
shrouded  and  sleeping — mute  but  beautiful.  February  drives  the 
student  to  his  companions  as  well  as  to  his  books,  and  closer 
acquaintances  are  formed.  We  realize  more  than  we  did  before 
how  trial,  temptation,  and  defeat  form  at  least  one  chapter  in 
the  romance  of  every  life,  and  our  sympathies  become  warmer, 
our  knowledge  of  life  broader,  and  our  friendships  firmer.  So  a 
February  in  Hanover  is  not  lost,  after  all  ! 

It  was  one  of  these  crisp,  cold  days  that  I  sat  snugly  beside  the 
fire,  with  all  my  thought  absorbed  in  the  closing  chapter  of  that 
strange   novel,  "Who  is  John   Noman?"  The  fact  that  its   author 
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was  a  Dartmouth  graduate  had  sufficed  to  awaken  interest,  an 
interest  maintained  and  strengthened  by  the  movement  of  the 
story-  And  when  I  had  finished  and  closed  the  book,  there  min- 
gled in  my  memory  the  sublimity  of  that  final  conception  of  eter- 
nity, the  awfulness  of  that  hideous  murder,  the  nervous  shock 
caused  by  that  spectral  train  sweeping  through  the  cut,  and  the 
one  sweet  picture  of  the  faithful  girl  who  loved  the  eccentric, 
unfortunate  Devoe. 

It  was  with  such  a  train  of  feelings  that  I  sought  the  companion- 
ship of  the  outside  world  for  a  time,  and  walked  out  over  the 
Lebanon  road,  past  Prex's  garden,  to  the  bridge  over  Mink  brook. 
Here  I  turned  back  upon  my  path,  and,  as  I  turned,  I  chanced  to 
think  that  it  was  over  this  same  road  that  Noman  and  Altair  passed 
before  reaching  Stonehenge.  To  be  sure  it  was  winter  now,  and 
the  landscape  had  wholly  changed  from  the  appearance  it  pre- 
sented to  Noman  and  the  little  maiden  at  his  side,  and  yet,  I 
thought,  How  could  the  scene  be  more  charming  in  summer  dress  I 
What  infinite  variety  was  here  !  I  had  just  begun  to  ascend  the 
hill  from  the  bridge.  Before  turning,  the  distant  view  had  been 
composed  of  great,  bared  hills,  but  now  before  me  lay  a  glen, 
rough  and  wooded,  like  a  veritable  wilderness.  Down  through 
the  dark  valley  roared  the  brook,  freed  in  places  from  the  en- 
croaching ice,  and  over  the  tops  of  the  scrubby  trees  appeared  the 
distant  Norwich  hills  to  complete  a  miniature  Adirondack  wilder- 
ness. Down  beside  the  stream  stood  two  high  walls  of  masonry, 
rough  and  windowed,  higher  now  than  the  brooks,  but  through 
which  once  raced  the  foaming  water  to  turn  a  busy  wheel.  Thus 
do  wilderness  and  ruin  lie  within  short  circuit  of  our  very  door. 

I  could  well  imagine  how  Noman  shortened  his  steps  a  bit  here 
as  he  thought  of  the  home  of  the  Master  of  the  Mountains  in  a 
deeper,  rougher  wilderness ;  and  how  Altair  wondered  at  his  look 
of  gloom,  and  sought  in  helpful,  childish  fashion  to  comfort  him. 
So  he  pressed  onward,  rounded  the  turn,  and  before  him  lay  a 
plain  and  village,  with  two  stubby,  curious  towers,  once  gilded, 
but  now  shining  poorly  in  a  coat  of  rusty  tin. 

Here  I  paused  again.     Away  down  the  valley,  mighty,  dark, 
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and  cold,  stood  the  old  mountain,  which  has  left  a  sweet  picture  in 
many  a  student's  memory  bound  to  outlast  all  his  Greek  and 
Latin.  On  all  sides  lay  the  snow,  which,  deep  and  crusted, 
gleamed  with  the  wonderful  lustre  of  satin,  bending  over  every 
ugly  thing  in  the  landscape  with  a  robe  of  grace,  softening  every 
sharp  outline  as  it  swept  away  across  the  fields,  like  the  bosom  of 
a  great  river  bending  ere  it  breaks  over  the  rocky  fall.  There 
were  skeleton  trees  outlined  against  the  horizon,  dark  patches  of 
pine  upon  the  hillside,  but  all  beautiful  as  seen  through  the  clear 
air.  Then  over  the  meadow  sounded  the  clock's  cold,  even  stroke, 
and  somehow  dulness  in  Hanover  seemed  a  thing  of  impossibility. 
The  setting  sun  was  just  turning  the  few  clouds  to  crimson  masses, 
and  across  the  level  to  the  left  it  marked  a  straight  path  as  the 
snow  mirrored  the  sinking  disc.  And,  as  the  west  became  more 
glorious  and  golden,  the  pathway  on  the  snow  brightened  in 
response,  until  the  soul  could  seem  to  sweep  down  its  gleaming 
length,  touching  the  top  of  a  knoll  and  a  hillock  farther  on, 
finally  to  bid  the  freezing  world  a  glorious  farewell  from  the  glow- 
ing hill  as  it  speeds  into  the  rapturous  splendor  of  the  unknown, 
which  poets  have  ever  imagined  in  and  beyond  the  sunset. 

But  I  fancied  that  I  saw  Altair,  weary  yet  happy,  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  her  tarrying  companion  ;  and  again  the  story  of  Noman 
came  back  to  me.  As  I  paused  again  and  turned,  I  was  struck  by 
the  appearance  of  a  hill  on  the  Vermont  side  of  the  river  some 
miles  toward  the  south.  The  forest  had  been  cleared  almost  to 
the  top,  leaving  a  rough  crown  of  timber,  to  the  edge  of  which 
the  smooth  snow  extended  like  a  white  covering  half  blown  from 
a  huge  hay-cock  by  the  night  winds. 

There  was  some  strong  association  in  the  appearance  of  that 
hill,  and  it  flashed  upon  me  that  just  to  the  south  of  it  there  dwelt 
a  mysterious  character,  a  Noman  of  another  sort,  but  none  the 
less  a  riddle.  How  well  I  remembered,  then,  the  day  I  climbed  up 
there  to  see  him.  We  passed  through  one  of  the  most  lovely  little 
ravines  imaginable.  It  may  have  been  rough  once,  but  nature 
had  been  very  kind,  and  had  covered  its  broken,  unseemly  rocks 
with  soft   ferns    and   vines,   fragile   maiden-hair  and   stout  bitter- 
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sweets.  A  dry  brook-bed  below  us  gleamed  through  the  trees, 
and  the  path  clung  narrowly  at  times  to  the  steep  bank.  On  we 
went  for  half  an  hour,  until  we  came  to  an  orchard  of  young 
maples,  where  there  was  evidence  of  clearing.  Here  was  a  sign 
of  man.  Great  troughs,  hewn  roughly  from  heavy  logs,  were 
placed  at  the  bases  of  the  trees  beneath  the  scars  from  which  had 
trickled  the  sweet  saps  in  the  spring.  How  strange  a  method  of 
sugar-making  that  seemed  !  I  had  been  used  to  the  light  tin  buck- 
ets and  handy  spouts,  but  here  was  a  system  for  a  Hercules  to 
handle.  Following  the  path,  we  soon  came  out  beside  a  small, 
wood-colored  house,  with  a  barn  placed  mournfully  distant  upon 
the  side  hill.  Evidences  of  strangeness  were  on  every  hand  as  the 
stranger  owner  greeted  us  from  his  work  under  the  shed.  He 
was  a  man  of  magnificent  frame,  but  in  his  eye  and  face  one  saw 
at  a  glance  that  the  unknowable  something  by  which  he  should 
have  asserted  his  superiority  and  manhood  was  gone,  and  that  he 
who  might  have  been  was  not.  Barefooted,  with  long  beard  and 
hair,  a  physical  giant,  he  talked  brokenly  for  a  little,  and  then 
went  on  mechanically  with  his  ill-planned  task.  He  was  attempt- 
ing, by  a  rude  device  of  his  own  contrivance,  to  get  the  juice  from 
a  quantity  of  crushed  apples  which  he  had  prepared.  A  heavy 
beam,  a  jack-screw,  a  saw-horse,  and  several  boxes  had  been 
combined  in  a  curious  fashion,  and  worked,  of  course,  very  imper- 
fectly. Yet  he  was  patient  with  his  task,  and  seemed  to  be  willing 
to  try  new  relations  and  methods  to  attain  his  end.  Purpose  was 
not  entirely  crushed  in  his  mind,  but  the  comprehension  of  useful 
relations  and  the  power  to  foresee  were  almost  blotted  out. 

Once  he  needed  another  timber,  and,  going  a  little  way  down 
the  hill,  he  shouldered  the  but  of  a  recently  cut  maple,  and  easily 
carried  it  up  to  the  door.  There,  placing  his  bare  foot  upon  it,  he 
cut  it  off  cleanly  with  quick  blows,  the  downward  strokes  striking 
within  an  inch  of  his  foot.  As  the  axe  flashed  in  the  sunlight, 
and  the  strange  man,  stray  dweller  in  a  darker  world  than  mine, 
bent  over  his  task,  with  the  light  cast  upon  his  rude  clothing  and 
the  wind  tossing  his  long  hair  as  lightly  as  it  would  have  played 
with  the  golden  curls  of  a  laughing  baby,  I  thought  that  nature  was 
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tender  of  him  indeed,  for  she  had  hidden  him  here  in  the  clearing 
at  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  perhaps  spoke  to  his  poor  dwarfed 
mind  with  that  peace  which  the  philosopher,  seeking  to  know  her 
forces  and  laws,  might  never  feel.  At  any  rate,  a  mystery  un- 
knowable was  the  mighty  chopper  panting  lightly  before  me. 

We  watched  him  for  an  hour,  and  then  walked  sadly,  silently 
down  the  path.  I  had  never  seen  him  since,  and  should  not  have 
thought  of  the  crazy  man  in  his  desolate  home  had  I  not  noticed 
the  hill  as  it  stood  marked  in  the  orange  flush  of  the  sunset. 

John  Noman  and  the  unknown  man  of  the  ravine  !  Whence  and 
whither?  Thus  I  turned,  in  the  face  of  fate  and  the  mystery  of 
her  decrees,  to  repeat,  as  did  the  strange  Noman,  those  words 
of  earnest  prayer, — 

"  Guide  me,  O  Thou  great  Jehovah, 
Pilgrim  through  this  barren  land  ; 
I  am  weak,  but  Thou  art  mighty. 
Hold  me  with  Thy  powerful  hand." 
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I  sit  while  twilight's  pensive  shades 

Retreating  day  flings  over  me  ; 
Then,  while  the  last  faint  glimmer  fades, 

I  give  myself  to  reverie. 
And  in  come  trooping  merrily, 

From  Memory's  ever  glowing  shore. 
When  Fancy  turns  her  magic  key, 

The  maidens  I  did  once  adore. 

Now  one  my  spacious  pocket  raids — 

I  tremble  lest  in  it  there  be 
Some  stray  love-note — fair  renegades, 

They  all  the  while  smile  'witchingly  ; 
And,  as  they  hover  light  and  free, 

From  deep  and  sparkling  eyes  they  pour 
A  radiant  flood  of  sympathy, 

The  maidens  I  did  once  adore. 
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But  soon  a  little  hush  pervades 

This  airy  bevy  'round  my  knee ; 
Then  flash  a  score  of  silvery  blades, 

And  now  they  talk  so  cruelly, 
Upon  the  spot,  of  probing  me 

To  find  what  has  my  heart  in  store, 
And  laugh  they  all  in  wanton  glee. 

The  maidens  I  did  once  adore. 

Like  naiads  in  the  forest  glades. 

And  sprites  that  haunt  the  grassy  lea, 
They  fathom  every  depth — those  maids — 

And  pry  in  every  crany  wee  ; 
But  they  will  never  lisp  to  thee —        * 

Though  one  could  tell  by  looks  they  wore — 
One  secret  that  they  there  did  see. 

The  maidens  I  did  once  adore. 

ENVOY. 

Then  sweet  caress  they  give  to  me. 

And  off  on  airy  wing  they  soar. 

As  swallows  skim  o'er  summer  sea. 

The  maidens  I  did  once  adore. 

J.  H.  G. 


The  Chair. 


In  looking  over  the  literary  work  of  the  college  since  we  have 
known  it,  the  one  especially  noticeable  feature  seems  to  be  the 
poetry  written  here  ;  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  trace  the  growth 
and  progress  of  verse-writing  at  Dartmouth. 

We  find  surprising  changes,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Ex- 
amination shows  that  the  amount  of  verse  written  has  more  than 
doubled  since  the^arly  days  of  college  publications,  as  the  columns 
of  the  Dartmouth  and  the  Lit.  are  now  well  supplied,  while  in 
the  early  issues  of  the  former  there  is  a  marked  poverty  in  metri- 
cal work.  Only  one  or  two  poems  are  to  be  found  in  an  issue, 
and  often  none  at  all.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  verse,  we  find  that 
the  old  style  was  long  hexameter  or  blank  verse,  either  in  a  strong 
religious  vein,  or  in  attempts  to  grasp  something  far  too  ponderous 
for  the  poet.  We  find  also  "Columbiads"  and  other  labored 
forms  ;  and  if  natural  scenery  was  noticed  at  all,  it  was  usually  in 
the  form  of  odes  to  "  The  lone  pine  that  stands  on  Norwich's  hill," 
or  like  subjects. 

All  these  were  tiresome,  'and  for  the  most  part  out  of  place. 
The  undoubted  sphere  of  college  verse  is  the  pleasing  expression 
of  some  light  regret,  or  short  color-sketches,  so  to  speak,  of  charm- 
ing bits  of  scenery.  Sentiment  is  also  admissible  to  quite  an 
extent,  though  care  should  be  taken  that  the  matter  is  not  over- 
done. Such  subjects  call  for  more  elegant  forms  than  the  setting 
for  an  epic,  and  it  is  toward  this  ideal  that  the  verse  of  the  present 
is  tending.  To  be  sure,  this  very  lightness  of  treatment  may  tend 
to  produce  a  fault,  that  of  introducing  a  vein  of  nonsense  ;  but  we 
are  comparatively  free  from  that  at  present,  and  more  pleasing  and 
graceful  themes  and  more  elegant  forms  are  placing  Dartmouth 
verse  abreast  of  any  under-graduate  productions.  While  there 
was  some  really  excellent  work  done  previously,  the  richest  field 
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is  found  within  the  last  five  years.  The  French  forms  are  adopted 
in  a  large  degree,  but  this  has  never  reached  an  excess.  On  the 
whole,  the  verse  of  the  present  is  strong  and  pleasing,  and  what 
one  might  expect  from  college  men. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  time  has 
come  when  a  collection  of  Dartmouth  poems  might  be  made, 
which  would  not  only  be  a  highly  prized  object  of  interest  to  all 
Dartmouth  men,  but  would  also  possess  great  intrinsic  merit  to 
commend  itself  to  general  readers.  An  elegant  collection  has 
lately  been  compiled  at  Williams  college  from  poems  in  recent 
college  publications,  and  we  have  seen  what  has  been  done  here 
by  a  single  individual,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  a  general 
collection  of  the  best  here  should  constitute  a  fine  volume.  We 
are  therefore  much  pleased  at  being  able  to  state  that  such  a  move- 
ment is  now  definitely  under  way,  and  that  the  task  of  compiling 
a  volume  of  Dartmouth  verse  is  now  being  developed  by  men  who 
are  in  every  way  qualified  for  the  work.  More  definite  announce- 
ments will  be  made  later. 

Concerning  this  prospective  work,  which  may  now  be  regarded 
as  a  practical  certainty,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  said,  and  that 
is,  that  the  enterprise  deserves  and  should  receive  the  unhesitating 
support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  our  college.  It  will  be  a  book 
that  no  Dartmouth  man  can  afford  to  be  without ;  and  when  this 
collection  appears,  as  we  trust  it  may,  early  next  year,  we  bespeak 
for  it  the  extended  sale  which  will  be  its  just  due. 


Another  season's  work  of  the  Lecture  Association  has  just  closed, 
and  for  the  fourth  time  it  has  done  the  work  expected  of  it,  and 
come  out  with  a  surplus  in  its  treasury — quite  a  notew^orthy  item 
in  the  case  of  a  college  organization.  We  have  come  to  regard 
the  lecture  course  as  so  much  of  a  settled  thing  that  we  scarcely 
realize  now  what  the  need  of  it  was,  or  what  a  gap  it  fills  in  the 
tedious  winter  seas'on. 

The  founder,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  present  association  was 
L.  O.  Williams,  "^6^  and  much  of  its  success  the  first  3^ear,  which 
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it  has  since  succeeded  in  keeping  up,  was  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Colby,  '85,  C.  S.  D.  These  men,  with  those  who  joined  them  in 
the  necessary  guaranty  to  make  up  financial  deficiency,  should 
any  occur,  did  more  for  the  college  than  may  appear  at  first  sight, 
as  the  lack  of  lectures  and  concerts  of  a  good  order  was  one  of 
the  disadvantages  of  our  location  that  was  most  keenly  felt.  Of 
course,  our  comparative  isolation  here  is  far  from  being  an  un- 
mixed misfortune,  and,  in  fact,  the  difference  in  favor  of  our  loca- 
tion, compared  with  that  of  many  other  colleges,  was  quite  forcibly 
suggested  recently  by  a  writer  in  the  Brunonian^  who  deplored 
the  vast  amount  of  time  spent  in  theatre-going  by  men  of  his  col- 
lege ;  but  we  should  all  be  benefited  by  far  more  first-class  enter- 
tainments than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  attend  now  without  making 
expensive  trips,  and  the  Lecture  Association  does  a  great  deal  of 
good  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  past  season's  course  of  three  lectures, — 
one  being  illustrated  and  one  humorous,  a  reading,  an  evening 
with  Frank  Beard,  and  three  musical  entertainments, — has  been  a 
well  arranged  one,  and  we  are  all  grateful  to  the  Lecture  Com- 
mittee. 


The  question  of  reading  in  college  always  remains  one  of  great 
importance,  and  with  increasing  library  facilities  becomes  more 
and  more  so.  A  majority  of  the  students  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  that  is  available  here,  and  many  will  never  see 
the  time  again  when  they  have  the  leisure  and  advantages  for 
reading  combined  that  they  now  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  too  few 
get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  our  library.  There  are 
some  omnivorous  readers  who  gain  a  very  good  idea  of  its  contents, 
or  at  least  in  certain  lines  ;  for  very  few  get  anything  like  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  books  and  authors.  Some  have  learned  that 
excellent  plan  of  carrying  large  numbers  of  books  to  their  rooms 
for  examination,  even  if  they  have  not  the  time  to  read  them  thor- 
oughly. In  this  way,  a  knowledge  of  what  they  contain  is  gained, 
and  when  in  the  future  anything  in  a  particular  line  is  wanted,  the 
student  knows  where  to  find  references.  We  are  aware  that  this 
method  is  sadly  at  variance  with  the  oft  inculcated  theory  of  thor- 
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ough  reading,  but  still  maintain  the  position,  as  it  does  not  at  all 
interfere  with  exhaustive  reading  when  that  becomes  necessary  on 
any  special  subject ;  and  life  is  far  too  short,  for  the  man  who 
makes  it  a  point  to  read  no  more  than  he  can  thoroughly  digest,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times. 

One  great  trouble  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
systematic  method  of  reading  in  college.  A  man's  work  constantly 
varies,  requiring  different  kinds  of  reading  in  the  way  of  reference, 
and  his  mood  for  reading  varies  with  the  character  and  amount  of 
his  work,  thus  breaking  in  upon  an  established  course,  and  making 
one's  reading  seem  so  desultory  as  not  to  amount  to  what  it  ought. 
There  is  much  of  the  time  in  which  a  student's  mind  is  in  no  con- 
dition for  very  solid  reading,  if  he  has  done  justice  to  his  class- 
room work,  and  this  is  apt  to  drive  one  too  exclusively  to  light 
fiction,  an  indiscriminate  reading  of  which  is  extremely  weakening, 
even  if  done  only  to  while  away  odd  moments.  In  this  way,  it 
many  times  happens  that  men  who  do  the  best  reading  in  college 
are  those  of  relatively  low  standing,  furnishing  another  proof  of  the 
fact  that  marks  are  very  far  from  being  a  perfect  criterion  of  what 
a  man  has  done. 

Of  all  the  conventional  methods  of  reading,  that  of  treating  each 
author  separately  seems  the  best  fitted  for  the  student.  To  know 
books,  one  must  know  the  makers  of  books  ;  and  if  the  life  and 
works  of  one  author  at  a  time  be  wxll  discussed,  beginning  with 
the  most  prominent  and  working  down,  the  sure  familiarity  gained 
will  surprise  those  who  have  not  followed  reading  in  this  way.  If, 
in  connection  with  this,  a  note-book  be  kept  of  the  points  which 
impress  one  most,  what  is  almost  the  equivalent  in  value  of  a  col- 
lege course  can  be  gained  from  the  library  alone. 


By  the  Way. 


Have  you  ever  examined  the  alumni  alcove  of  the  library?  Then 
do  so  by  all  means,  for  I  know  of  no  place  where  one  can  spend  a 
more  pleasant  and  profitable  hour.  Here,  at  least,  is  a  chance  to 
burrow^ — an  operation  which  the  prim,  orderly  alcoves  below  for- 
bid— amid  priceless  treasures.  Old  pamphlets,  class  histories, 
quaint  records,  and  a  regular  -pot  fourrt  of  relics,  present  them- 
selves. Here  are  found  the  ripe  fruits  of  our  alma  mater's  influ- 
ence— all  the  printed  works  of  Dartmouth  men  ;  and  nowhere  can 
be  better  seen  the  solid  and  substantial  character  that  this  influ- 
ence has  always  had.  The  greater  part  of  the  works  are  of  a 
professional  nature,  many  are  text-books,  and  authorities  too,  and 
some  are  old  friends.  On  every  hand  are  evidences  of  the  practi- 
cal character  and  thorough  scholarship  of  our  alumni.  As  here 
evidenced,  Dartmouth  has  especially  excelled  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  successful  lawyers  and  teachers.  Not  a  single  really 
eminent  poet  or  novelist  was  ever  graduated  here  ;  indeed,  there 
is  scarcely  a  book  of  poems  or  a  novel  in  the  whole  alcove. 


Here  can  be  traced  the  drift  of  thought  at  Dartmouth  for  a  cen- 
tury. Especially  can  this  be  seen  since  the  establishment  of  the 
college  journals  ;  and  to  trace  this  drift  through  the  early  volumes 
of  the  Darbnoiith  and  the  Afivil  down  to  the  present  number  of 
the  Lit.,  aflbrds  indeed  an  interesting  field  of  investigation,  and 
it  leads  also  to  some  startling  conclusions,  as  we  will  show.  We 
find  in  these  early  volumes  little  to  remind  us  of  to-day's  college 
journals.  The  literary  subjects  are  largely  practical  and  forensic, 
and  the  style  declamatory.  There  are  less  poems  in  a  whole 
volume  than  in  a  single  number  of  the  same  journal  to-day,  and 
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these  have  the  sing-song  rhythm  so  appreciated  by  district  scholars. 
It  would  not  be  hard  to  predict  that  the  writers  of  these  essays 
would  tend  toward  the  law  and  the  ministry,  as  we  find,  in  fact, 
they  did. 


We  are  not  claiming  that  the  college  journal  is  an  infallible 
index  of  the  drift  of  college  thought,  yet  we  do  claim  that  it  mir- 
rors it  in  a  great  degree.  The  comparison  of  literary  work  done 
here  to-day  with  that  done  even  ten  years  ago  is  significant,  as 
even  the  most  superficial  investigation  will  show.  The  literary 
department  is  tending  more  and  more  from  the  spread-eagle  essay 
toward  current  criticism  and  the  light  imaginative  sketch,  and  the 
poems  now  are  short,  vivacious,  and  often  spontaneous.  Imag- 
ination and  fancy  are  coming  to  the  aid  of  mere  erudition.  Is  there 
an  unusual  literary  awakening  at  Dartmouth,  or  are  we  merely 
keeping  pace  with  these  later  days?  Unquestionably  the  former. 
Our  younger  alumni  are  distinguishing  themselves  in  literature, 
more  are  seeking  journalism  than  ever  before,  and  from  the  high 
standard  of  literary  work  done  in  college  during  the  past  few 
years,  work  which  is  constantly  growing  better,  we  may  confi- 
dently hope  that  Dartmouth  in  the  near  future  may  become  a  wide- 
spread literary  influence. 


I  think  it  was  Howells  that  once  declared  college  literature  to 
be  uniformly  insipid  and  worthless.  Perhaps  it  is,  viewed  from 
the  savanfs  standpoint :  indeed,  it  does  get  tiresome  sometimes 
even  to  us.  The  details  of  the  immortal  osculation,  the  song  of 
the  queen  of  hearts,  and  the  tennis  idyl,  with  "  20  love  "  and 
entanglement  in  the  net  for  a  theme, — all  these  get  wearisome,  we 
know.  And  then  the  inevitable  story  of  the  dream, — the  summer 
girl,  and  the  smoke  reverie,  and  the  awakening  to  find  it  but  a 
dream, — these,  too,  are  so  hoary  with  age  that  we  fear  our  gentle 
reader,  who  has  followed  us  thus  far,  will  forsake  us  now  at  the  very 
mention  of  them.     Why  ask  college  men  to  pass  their  time  read- 
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ing  these,  while  the  list  of  classics  at  their  command  is  inexhausti- 
ble? Those  who  ask  the  above  see  only  one  thing  at  a  time.  The 
benefit  of  college  journals  is  to  the  writer  more  than  to  the  reader. 
It  means  something  to  have  a  poem  printed  in  the  Lit.  or  in  the 
Dartmouth.  It  means  careful  work  and  study  of  models,  and  it 
means,  too,  a  discipline  that  nothing  else  in  college  will  give. 


And  yet  college  literature  is  not  all  "insipid  and  worthless." 
Indeed,  it  seems  wonderful  to  me  sometimes  that  so  much  of  it  is 
as  good  as  it  is.  But  this  seems  to  be  an  age  of  fairly  good  litera- 
ture. Publishers  complain  that  really  excellent  verse  is  a  drug  in 
the  market,  and  that  they  are  flooded  with  it.  One  authority  has 
declared  that  no  age  or  nation  could  produce  so  many  who  could 
write  such  really  good  verse  as  our  own.  The  tendency  seems  to 
be  on  the  increase.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  much  our  college 
journals  may  have  had  to  do  with  this  revival? 


Speaking  of  this  possible  influence  upon  the  times  reminds  us,, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  how  quickly  a  new  craze  in  the  literary  world 
is  caught  up  by  the  college  press.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how 
the  French  forms  of  verse  have  raged  during  the  year?  The 
influence  is  certainly  good.  But  then,  think  of  finding  a  ballade 
or  a  villanelle  in  any  of  those  dusty  volumes  in  the  alcove  !  but 
think,  too,  of  a  volume  of  really  good  poems  by  an  undergraduate  I 
Yes,  the  world  wags  on,  and  Dartmouth  with  it. 


Book  Reviews. 


Genius  is  barely  less  of  a  rarity  than  appreciation  of  genius  in  others.  And  this  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  it  requires  a  poet  to  properly  understand  poetry,  as  it  does  a  machinist 
to  properly  understand  a  Corliss  engine.  If  we  could  conjugate  poets  like  verbs,  we  might 
classify  Tennyson,  say  as  a  poet  active,  and  Stedman  as  a  poet  passive.  We  are  speaking 
of  Stedman  here  as  the  author  of  the  Victorian  Poets^  of  course,  and  not  as  the  graceful 
author  of  so  much  fine  poetry  himself.  That  standard  volume  is  so  familiar  that  it  would 
be  almost  impertinent  to  rehearse  its  merits,  and  the  new  edition  of  it  is  only  new  in  its 
additional  chapter,  in  which  the  critic  completes  the  Victorian  cycle,  and  emphasizes  the 
fact,  foreseen  from  the  first,  that  these  fifty  years  have  seen  the  beginning  and  the  ending 
of  a  distinct  epoch  in  British  poetry.  Leaving  all  specific  remarks  on  the  various  poets  of 
the  period,  Stedman,  after  the  scientific  fashion  of  current  historical  criticism,  seeks  the 
genesis  of  song.  The  idyllic  muse,  almost  synonymous  with  the  genius  of  Tennyson,  has  its 
root  in  the  speculative  tone  of  the  national  temper.  Its  chief  intrinsic  characteristic  is 
doubt,  and  its  most  uniform  outward  expression,  complexity.  This  tentative  spirit  has 
made  the  Victorian  era  what  it  is — suggestive,  eclectic,  unrestful,  melancholy.  The  foun- 
tains of  song  seem,  as  it  were,  breaking  up.  Some  new  spirit  seems  brooding  over  its 
chaotic  richness  and  confusion.  The  new  order  is  not  yet  evolved  out  of  the  old.  Never 
purely  lyric,  nor  simply  epic,  contemporary  poetry  Stedman  would  figure  as  a  youthful 
Apollo  on  the  verge  of  his  manhood,  now  looking  back  half  regretful  to  the  playthings  of 
his  childhood,  now  earnestly,  dimly  questioning  the  new  and  strange  emotions  that  are 
rising  in  him.  So  we  have  the  old  legends,  like  the  Arthurian  idyls  and  "  Laus  Veneris,'' 
but  set  to  new  harmonies,  full  of  haunting  minor  strains  and  incomplete  melody  that  leave 
much  to  the  imagination.  The  poets  play  upon  these  old  themes  in  all  the  possible  keys 
and  with  exquisite  effect,  but  never  to  our  satisfaction.  We  are  enchained,  but  are  not 
fed.  They  reveal  to  us  a  great  spiritual  hunger,  a  straining  of  weary  eyes  toward  dawn. 
What  this  new  day-spring  shall  be,  Stedman  is  too  wise  to  think  of  answering.  He  hints 
at  a  passing  away  of  the  phenomenal  in  poetry,  and  a  new  scientific  forifi  of  it,  forebodings 
of  which  may  be  discovered  in  "  In  Memoriam."  We  would  humbly  demur.  If  poetry  is 
to  be  truly  national  and  popular,  it  must  be  phenomenal,  since  the  phenomenon  is  the 
universal  and  eternal  groundwork  of  all  knowledge  and  emotion,  while  systems  founded 
upon  it  are  the  most  evanescent  of  human  productions.  A  new  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, we  will  admit,  but  not  its  destruction.  In  the  largely  technical  poetry  offour 
very  latest  poets,  Stedman  justly  points  out  the  usual  attendant  of  a  dying  school,  and  last 
bids  us  listen  to  the  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  in  England, — a  storm  how  terrible  and 
dark  so  ever,  he  cannot  but  think  will  leave  her  with  new  bards  worthy  of  her  ancient  and 
glorious  literature. 

Victorian  Poets.     Revised  and  extended  by  a  supplementary  chapter  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  the 
period  under  review,  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.     ^2.25. 
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One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  period  just  discussed  is  the  sustained  power  of  its  chief 
authors.  Landor,  Browning,  as  well  as  the  Laureate,  strikingly  contrast  with  Shelley  and 
Keats.  At  least  one  of  the  former  group  has  lived  to  realize  in  some  measure  the  mean- 
ing of  his  own  words, — 

"  Our  sons  inherit  us ;  our  looks  are  strange." 

There  is  still  the  same  force  and  an  even  deeper  thought,  but  a  new  generation  seeks  a  new 
pleasure.  Lowell,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  more  fortunate  in  retaining  his  hold  upon 
us.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  he  was  so  long  overshadowed  by  Emerson  and  Longfellow  has 
given  his  poetry  time  to  develop  more  slowly  and  surely,  to  flower,  if  later,  the  more  per- 
fectly. At  all  events,  never  was  Lowell  more  justly  admired  than  at  present.  His  latest 
volume  of  verse.  Heartsease  and  Rue^  is  his  best  effort.  Its  distinct  charm  is  its  maturity, 
its  ripeness.  Lowell  is  never  the  insane  bard,  but  of  the  Horatian  type  rather,  and,  as  he 
says  of  Agassiz, 

"  His  magic  is  not  far  to  seek, — 
He  is  so  human  !  whether  strong  or  weak. 
Far  from  his  kind  he  neither  sinks  nor  soars." 

Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  the  profound  thought  of  the  "  Endymion,"  or  "  the  notes  " 
here  and  there  "  dream-soft ;  so  far  away  they  seem  to  fall,  the  horns  of  Oberon  blow  their 
faint  Hunt  's-up  from  the  good  time  gone."  Not  inconsistent  !  Ay,  only  the  mellowest 
heart  and  soundest  brain  could  write  a  perfect  poem  like  the  "Endymion,"  and  make  it 
anything  worth  mention  after  Keats.  Few  poets  would  hazard  a  comparison  with  him. 
It  shows  in  a  marked  manner  Lowell's  conscious  fulness  of  power,  that  he  has  neither 
imitated  nor  shunned  his  great  predecessor,  and  has  wrought  a  poem  not  only  that  can 
challenge  no  such  comparison,  but  that  is  in  itself  quite  as  noble,  if  not  so  melodious,  a 
work  as  its  prototype.  He  resorts  to  no  tricks  of  versification  or  wording  for  his  effects. 
Its  majesty  of  harmony  comes  from  the  inner  and  secret  harmony  of  the  thought.  Finally, 
to  it  can  justly  be  paid  that  high  compliment,  that  one  cannot  quote  from  it  without  loss. 
It  has  been  well  remarked  that  Lowell  has  a  genius  for  friendship.  The  nineteen  poems 
under  that  heading  in  this  collection  glow  with  that  rare  and  generous  sentiment.  The 
initial  poem  entitled  "  Agassiz "  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  All  in  all,  it  is  very 
good  this  serene  and  temperate  lyre,  to  which  the  statelier  measures  of  the  old  Doric  muse 
are  familiar. 

Among  the  minor  publications  of  late  is  one  of  the  collected  poems  of  the  late  Edward 
Rowland  Sill.^  Too  modest  himself  to  give  any  permanent  form  to  works  whose  merits 
he  was  far  from  overestimating,  his  untimely  death  has  furnished  his  friends  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  memory.  As  a  teacher  and  professor  of  English  literature, 
Mr.  Sill  was  versatile,  keen,  and  sympathetic,  to  which  qualities  a  certain  seriousness, 
partly  a  resultant  of  his  ill-health,  added  impressiveness.  His  verse  bears  testimony  to 
his  character  as  thus  described.  There  is  slight  bitterness  in  places,  as  in  "  The  Fool's 
Prayer  "  and  "  The  Deserter,"  as  if  he  had  met  with  deep  disappointment,  and  now  and 
then  a  rare  spiritual  insight,  for  instance  in  "  Dare  You  ?  "  Take  the  following,  "  Desire 
of  Sleep,"  as,  on  the  whole,  the  best  example  of  his  merits  as  poet  and  versifier : 

'  Heartsease  and  Rue,  by  James  Russell   Lowell.     Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York.     ^1.25. 
2  Poems,  by  Edward  Rowland  Sill.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
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It  is  not  death  I  mean, 
Nor  e'en  forgetfulness, 
But  healthy  human  sleep, 
Dreamless,  and  still,  and  deep, 
"Where  I  would  hide  and  glean 
Some  heavenly  harm  to  bless. 

I  would  not  die ;  I  long 
To  live,  to  see  my  days 
Bud  once  again,  and  bloom, 
And  make  amidst  them  room 
For  thoughts  like  birds  of  song, 
Out-winging  happy  ways. 

I  would  not  e'en  forget : 
Only  a  little  while — 
Just  now — I  cannot  bear 

Remembrance  with  despair;  1 

The  years  are  coming  yet 

When  I  shall  look,  and  smile. 

Not  now — oh  !    not  to-night ! 
Too  clear  on  midnight's  deep 
Come  voice  and  hand  and  touch; 
The  heart  aches  overmuch — 

Hush,  sounds  !  shut  out  the  light ! 
A  little  I  must  sleep. 

In  reading  Lord  Chesterfield'' s  Letters^  one  hardly  knows  whether  he  is  struck  more  by 
his  remarkable  common-sense,  or  by  his  equally  remarkable  insistence  in  matters  of  eti- 
quette. One  remark  of  his  in  regard  to  Diogenes  admirably  sums  up  both  of  these  traits. 
He  said  that  the  famous  cynic  was  a  wise  man  for  despising  dress  and  the  other  amenities 
of  civilization,  but  a  fool  for  showing  it.  It  was  one  of  those  supremely  wise  (worldly 
wise,  perhaps)  remarks  of  Chesterfield's,  which  have  given  him  his  unique  place  in  the 
history  of  letters.  He  has  come  in  for  a  great  deal  of  literary  drubbing  at  various  times, 
but,  in  our  opinion,  undeservedly  for  the  most  part.  There  is  certainly  a  poise  of  char- 
acter, a  balance  of  judgment,  in  the  man  that  is  not  precisely  common  to  the  multitude. 
No  one  can  read  his  letters  without  admiration  for  his  untiring  care,  his  unvarying  wisdom, 
and  his  superb  intelligence.  Now  and  then  his  very  roundness  of  accomplishments  stands 
in  his  way,  as  when  he  denominates  Leonidas  a  madman.  It  is  the  price  of  equal  develop- 
ment of  powers  that  it  cannot  appreciate  the  sublimity  of  more  erratic  growths. 

1  Chesterfield'' s  Letters  (Knickerbocker  Nuggets).     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.     ^1.50. 
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"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express  yet  cannot  all  conceal." 

This  verse  from  Childe  Harold,  which  every  lover  of  nature  knows  from  childhood, 
to  me,  ever  has  the  same  sweet  freshness  as  when  I  first  read  it  at  the  opening  chapter  of 
Cooper's  "  Deerslayer,"  where  the  youthful  reader  is  introduced  to  the  noble  and  mythical 
characters  of  the  Leather  Stocking  Tales.  These  lines  seem  to  carry  about  them  the 
refreshing  quiet  of  the  forest  in  the  dreamy  days  of  spring,  or  the  music  of  streams  and  the 
song  of  birds.  But  by  far  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  picture  is  the  suggestion  of  long 
walks  alone  with  only  one's  own  thoughts  for  company,  the  pleasant  strolls  to  favorite 
nooks,  there  to  dream  and  "  list  to  Nature's  teachings ;"  or,  if  the  ground  be  historic,  to 
repeople  it  with  a  brilliant  host  from  your  own  imagination. 

A  half-forgotten  refrain  passes  through  my  mind, — 

"  So  sang  the  Indian  girl,  fair  Alfarata, 
Where  sweep  the  waters  of  the  blue  Juniata." 

The  words  of  the  old  song  call  up  memories  of  that  enchanting  district,  where  from  the  car 
window  one  sees  the  waters  of  the  Juniata  winding  in  and  out  the  shadows  of  the  moun- 
tains. Passing  through  this  locality  in  the  evening  of  a  summer  day,  it  is  most  natural  to 
"people  in  imagination  these  dark  recesses  and  lofty  peaks  with  the  dusky  race  that  once 
spread  over  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  or  lorded  it  along  the  proud  banks  of  the 
Hudson." 

One  cannot  but  think  with  pleasure  of  the  man  or  woman  who  will  some  day  make  this 
beautiful  country  as  familiar  as  the  Scottish  moors  of  Burns,  or  the  woods  and  fields  of 
Miss  Jewett  or  Miss  Murfree.  The  writer  of  "Dell  Ross,  My  Dell,"  the  prize  story  of 
the  Nassau,  gives  a  most  touching  narrative  of  a  life  among  these  hills. 

The  first  lines  tell  us  that  it  is  a  story  of  the  romantic  and  picturesque.  In  speaking  of 
the  scene  of  action,  he  says, — "  The  wild  goose  knows  it,  for  in  his  northern  flight  he  lifts 
his  course  nearly  beyond  my  vision,  as  though  he  shrunk  from  recalling  to  other  themes  a 
heart  so  filled  with  memories  of  that  spot." 

A  young  hunter  lost  in  the  forest  is  given  shelter  in  the  cabin  of  Hiram  Ross  and  his 
daughter  Dell.  He  lengthens  his  visit  to  weeks,  charmed  by  the  presence  of  this  plain 
daughter  of  the  forest.  Returning  the  following  summer,  he  finds  Dell  the  same  sweet 
maiden,  awaiting  him.    Love  to  her  is  as  natural  as  the  breath  of  morning;  and  on  the  day 
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she  sees  him  in  mortal  peril,  she  lays  down  her  life  as  quietly  as  if  it  had  been  given  her  for 
this  especial  sacrifice.  The  literary  merit  of  the  story  is  certainly  great,  and  it  is  a  pro- 
duction of  much  credit  to  college  journalism. 

In  "voices  "  of  this  same  magazine,  the  question  "  Shall  we  specialize  ?"  is  treated  in  a 
most  able  manner.  In  it  the  writer  argues  that  a  union  of  special  and  general  study  can  be 
carried  on  in  the  regular  college  course,  the  man  mastering  at  least  one  subject  thoroughly 
in  the  four  years.  He  argues  well  the  system  by  which  one  can  avoid  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  extreme  specialism  and  too  broad  generality. 

"  Undue  Practicality  "  is  a  timely  plea  to  a  growing  class  of  men  in  college  who  place 
the  stamp  of  exchange  upon  every  duty  of  their  college  life. 

The  following  imitation  of  the  old  French  form  is  rather  good : 

THE  RIVERSIDE. 


So  sweet  the  whiffs  of  fragrance  blown 

From  early  days'  fair  riverside. 
They  make  a  mellow  undertone 

Of  well  loved  airs  that  long  since  died. 

Here,  friend,  awhile  I  must  abide 

To  view  the  vale  I  knew  alone, 

So  sweet  the  whiffs  of  fragrance  blown 
From  early  days'  fair  riverside. 

But  by  me  now  the  old  dreams  glide, 
Their  murmurous  undersong  is  flown, 

And,  borne  along  by  a  stronger  tide, 
I  leave  the  land  without  a  groan, 
Though  sweet  the  whiffs  of  fragrance  blown 

From  early  days'  fair  riverside. 

— Nassau  Lit. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Harvard  Advocate,  "The  Mystery  of  Charles  River  Dredger"  is 
a  clever  hit  at  extreme  education  of  women. 

In  the  Yale  Record  "An  Evening  Stroll  "  is  rather  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  emphasize 
what  Ike  Marvel  tells  us  in  "  coquetry  whets  the  appetite ;  flirtation  depraves  it." 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Yale  Record,  Harvard  Lampoon,  and  Nassau  Lit.,  which 
have  been  missent  for  some  time. 

The  following  ballade  from  the   Courant  is  considerably  above  customary  humorous 
verses : 

BALLADE  OF  THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 


When  my  cuts  have  been  used,  every  one. 
And  my  marks  number  six  and  two  score ; 

When  a  penniless  prey  to  the  dun 
And  subscription  fiend,  camped  at  my  door 
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When  my  vain  protestations  for  "  more  " 

Are  denied  to  "your  prodigal  son," — 
Oh !  life  seems  a  terrible  bore 

Except  for  brief  moments  of  fun  ! 

II. 
When  flunks  I  no  longer  can  shun, 

And  a  two  seems  as  good  as  a  four ; 
When  my  stand  borders  close  upon  one, 

And  I  pine  for  tutorian  gore  ; 
When  epistles  from  mother  implore, 

"  Please  to  strive  like  a  dutiful  son," — 
Oh  !  life  seems  a  terrible  bore 

Except  for  brief  moments  of  fun  ! 

III. 
When  the  "  Tiger  "  till  rise  of  the  sun 

Roams  the  night  with  a  clamorous  roar  ; 
When  I  bluff  against  treys — but  to  run 

And  diminish  my  celluloid  store  ; 
When  at  dusk,  where  I  've  oft  gone  before, 

I  sneak  with  my  watch  and  my  gun, — 
Oh !  life  seems  a  terrible  bore 

Except  for  brief  moments  of  fun ! 

l'envoi. 
Wise  student,  seek  culture  and  lore, 

I  pray  thee  such  follies  to  shun ; 
Oh !  life  seems  a  terrible  bore 

Except  for  brief  moments  of  fun  ! 

Literary  articles  in  periodicals  : 

The  Pecuniary  Value  of  a  College  Education.  Rev.  S.  H.  Lee  in  Yale  Review  for 
March. 

Some  Practical  Aspects  of  the  Literary  Life  in  the  United  States.  Henry  Holt.  Yale 
Review  for  March. 

The  Works  of  Mr.  Ruskin.     Edinburg  Review  for  January. 

Turgueneff.     George  Moore  in  Fortnightly  Review  for  February. 

The  Homeric  Here.     Contemporary  Review  for  February. 

Some  Aspects  of  Modern  Literature.  H.  W.  Mabie  in  New  Princeton  Review  for 
March. 

Emerson.     Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.     New  Princeton  Review  for  March. 

The  Profitable  Reading  of  Fiction.     Thomas  Hardy  in  The  Forum. 

College  Hazing.     George  William  Curtis  in  Easy  Chair  of  March  Harper. 

Franklin's  House  and  Host  in  France.     John  Bigelow  in  March  Century. 

The  Medea  of  Euripides.     W.  C.  Lawton  in  Atlantic  for  P'ebruary. 

Moliere's  "  Le  Misanthrope."     H.  M.  Trollope.     Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February. 

A  Shelf  of  Old  Ijooks.     Leigh  Hunt.     Mrs.  James  T.  Fields.     March  Scribner. 

Mendelssohn's  Letters  to  Moschelcs.     H.  C.  Bunncr.     March  Scribner. 
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Byron's   Centennial  Anniversary.    William  Winter.    New  York  Tribune  for  January  22. 

Public  Taste  in  Fiction.     Julian  Hawthorne.     New  York  Worldiox  January  29. 

Methods  of  Work  of  American  Authors.  Al  M.  Hendee.  Kansas  City  Times  for  Feb- 
ruary 13. 

Russian  Magazines.     Chicago  Times  for  January  22. 

John  Swinton.     St.  Louis  Republican  for  February  2. 

W.  D.  Howells.     Buffalo  Express  for  January  29. 

Marlitt.     New  York  Tribune  for  February  5. 

In  the  Literary  Mill.     E.  P.  Roe.     New  York  Worldiox  January  22. 

Edward  Everett  Hale.     Book  News  for  February. 

What  Authors  Read.     John  S.  Phillips.     Detroit  Tribune  for  January  29. 

Some  Days  with  Amelie  Rives.     F.  D.  Hurrell  in  April  Lippincott. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     Henry  James  in  April  Century. 

The  Works  of  Elisha  Mulford.     T.  T.  Munger  in  April  Century. 

Acting  and  Authors.     C.  Coquelin  in  April  Harper. 

The  Press  and  the  Profession.     Editor's  Easy  Chair.     April  Harper. 

An  Hour  with  the  Author  of  "  Thanatopsis."  G.  V.  Lovejoy  in  American  Magazine  for 
March. 

Literature.     Julian  Hawthorne  in  American  Magazine  for  March. 

The  Library  and  Its  Use.     Jenny  June  in  American  Magazine  for  March. 

Style.     John  Burroughs.     Critic  for  March  17. 

Learning  the  Newspaper  Business.     Journalist  for  March  17. 

How  Lew  Wallace  wrote  "  Ben  Hur."     Emily  Meigs  Ripley  in  Albany  Argus  for  March 

Advice  for  Would-be  Novelists  and  Poets.  Edgar  Fawcett.  Detroit  Tribune  for  March 
II. 

Successful  Story  Writing.     Mary  K.  Dallas  in  Brooklyn  Times  for  March  3. 

What  is  a  Copyright?   Washington  Critic  for  February  25. 

Edith  M.  Thomas.     Book  Buyer  for  March. 

Emerson.     Gamaliel  Beadford.     New  Princeton  Review  for  March. 


Fact  and  Fancy. 


METAMORPHOSIS. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  maiden 

Meet  a  caller  unaware, 
Taken  with  her  morning  gown  on, 

And  sad  disorder  in  her  hair  ? 
With  a  blush  of  passing  sweetness, 

Veiling  wrath,  as  maidens  will. 
She  so  softly  lisps  excuses. 

She  is  now  e7i  deshabille. 

In  the  ball-room,  when  the  evening 

Falls  along  the  quiet  land, 
See  that  group  of  fond  admirers 

Fawn  about  a  beauty  grand  ; 
'T  is  our  acquaintance  of  the  morning. 

But  so  changed  one  scarce  could  tell. 
By  some  strange  power  matamorphosed, 

She  is  now  a  dizzy  belle. 

As  a  strictly  veracious  story  of  the  late  snow  blockade,  the  following  is  as  good  as  we 
have  heard  lately  :  An  old  deacon  in  a  Massachusetts  country  town  arose  in  prayer-meet- 
ing with  due  solemnity,  and  began  his  remarks  thus  :  "  Brethren  and  sisters,  it  has  pleased 
the  Lord  Almighty  to  send  us  this  great  lizard. ^^ 

We  felt  all  along  that  it  would  have  to  come,  and  now  the  crash  is  upon  us.  Some  one 
has  just  unearthed  the  monumental  remark  of  last  year,  where  some  one,  after  reading 
Haggard's  great  work,  said  he  had  become  convinced  that  "  She "  ought  to  have  "  Ben 
Hur:' 

Young  Man — I  cannot  understand,  sir,  why  you  permit  your  daughter  to  sue  me  for 
breach  of  promise.  You  remember  that  you  were  bitterly  opposed  to  our  engagement,  be- 
cause I  wasn't  good  enough  for  her,  and  would  disgrace  the  family. 

Old  Man — Young  man,  that  was  sentiment ;  this  is  business. 

Exchange. 

Physician — "  Patrick,  don't  you  know  better  than  to  have  your  pig-pen  so  close  to  the 
house  ? " 

"  An'  phwy  shuld  Oi  not,  sor  }  " 

"It's  unhealthy." 

"  lie  away  wid  yer  nonsinse  !     Sure,  the  pig  has  never  been  sick  a  day  in  his  life." 

Omaha  World. 


Alumni   Notes, 


That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  m,ay  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem.- 
trances  of  happy  but  departed  days. 

The  Washington  Alumni  held  their  annual  dinner  at  Willard's  hotel,  February  14. 
Several  social  events  elsewhere  made  the  attendance  somewhat  smaller  than  usual.  About 
ten  o'clock  cigars  were  lighted.  The  president  introduced  the  toast-master,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Greeley,  '83.  Senator  William  E.  Chandler,  '66  hon.,  commenced  the  after-dinner  speak- 
ing, responding  for  the  recipients  of  honorary  degrees.  W.  E.  Barrett,  '80,  of  the  Boston 
Advertiser,  followed  with  a  somewhat  severe  criticism  of  the  present  college  management. 
H.  M,  Baker,  '63,  the  gentleman  who  offers  the  prizes  for  college  songs,  spoke  upon 
"Dartmouth  Songs."  Dr.  V.  L.  Lincoln, '50,  responded  for  "The  Medical  Profession." 
Gen.  R.  D.  Mussey  spoke  pleasantly  of  "  The  Good  Old  Times ;"  and  Philip  Walker,  '80 
C.  S.  D.,  responded  for  that  department,  and  regretted  the  lack  of  harmony  between  the 
academic  and  scientific  branches  of  the  college.  Commander  Wells,  U.  S.  N.,  was  called 
upon  to  reply  to  the  toast,  "  What  does  Dartmouth  do  to  fit  men  for  travel  .^ "  and  re- 
sponded with  many  witty  remarks  and  anecdotes.  After  the  president's  speech,  which 
closed  with  a  poem  written  for  the  occasion,  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  was  sung,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation  adjourned  for  one  year.  The  old  board  of  officers  were  elected,  with  the  exception 
of  William  H.  Gardiner,  '76,  formerly  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  who  has  left 
the  city,  and  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The  officers  are, — 
Gen.  R.  D.  Mussey,  '54,  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy;  President,  Dr.  William  W.  Godding, 
'54 ;  Vice-Presidents,  Capt.  Abial  W.  Fisher,  '58,  Horace  S.  Cummings,  '62  ;  Secretary* 
F.  R.  Lane,  '81  ;  Chorister,  Charles  L.  Clark,  '82 ;  Executive  Committee,  all  the  officers, 
ex-officio. 

By  request,  we  publish  the  following :  The  class  of  1859  had,  during  its  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years,  an  organized  and  fully  equipped  military  company,  called  from  the  color 
of  its  uniform  "The  Dartmouth  Greys."  It  was  drilled  by  Benjamin  H.  Steel,  of  1857, 
known  and  ranked  by  the  Greys  as  Col.  Steel,  and  afterwards  well  known  as  Judge  Steel, 
of  the  Vermont  supreme  court.  His  death,  in  1S73,  ^^  ^he  early  age  of  36,  took  away  a 
man  of  brilliant  and  distinguished  promise.  The  captain  of  the  company  is  now  Judge 
W.  G.  Veazey,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont.  His  training  at  the  head  of  the  Greys 
on  the  campus  was  not  lost,  as  he  led  his  regiment  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  from  which 
he  retired  as  brevet  brig,  general.  Among  the  other  officers  was  Baker,  of  the  law  firm  of 
Peabody  &  Baker,  New  York  city,  colonel  of  U.S.  volunteers  from  Massachusetts  ;  his 
chum,  Capt.  Chas.  W.  Carroll,  killed  at  Bull  Run ;  Capt.  George  W.  Quimby,  killed  at 
Fredericksburg ;  Chas.  P.  Bailey,  killed  in  the  Confederate  service ;  George  E.  Rose, 
lieutenant-colonel  in  an  Ohio  regiment ;  A.  E.  Blunt,  from  Georgia,  and  captain  in  a  loyal 
Tennessee  regiment ;  and  Reeves  Leonard,  major  in  the  Union   Missouri  cavalry.     They 
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were  trained  for  service  which  they  did  not  then  comprehend.  Many  incidents  of  this  com- 
pany's service  might  be  related,  and  its  contests  with  '58  and  '60.  One  was  the  charge  on 
the  Freshman  company,  armed  with  torches,  on  the  eve  of  July  4,  1856,  by  the  Sopho- 
mores, led  by  Frost,  of  '58,  who  afterwards,  as  a  captain  in  a  Vermont  regiment,  gallantly 
gave  his  life  to  his  country.  But  the  pleasantest  event  of  these  years'  parade  and  drill 
was  the  presentation  to  the  company,  by  the  nuns  of  Mrs.  Sherman's  school,  of  a  richly 
embroidered  blue  silk  banner.  The  presentation  took  place  from  the  door  of  the  nunnery, 
a  building  now  degraded  to  rooms  for  college  boys,  and  called  the  Rood  House.  The 
banner  was  carefully  treasured  and  guarded  through  the  college  course,  and  at  graduation 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  class.  After  his  recent  death,  inquiries  were  made  for 
the  banner,  but  none  of  his  family  knew  where  it  was  deposited.  The  class  desire  to  find 
it,  that  it  may  be  hung  in  the  Art  Gallery.  If  any  one,  even  of  the  defeated  and  reconciled 
'58,  knows  its  whereabouts,  the  information  will  be  thankfully  received  by  Private  Prof. 
E.  R.  Ruggles,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  or  Private  Rev.  F.  S.  Fisher,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

A  Republican  club  was  organized  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  March  7,  of  which  Hon.  Henry 
E.  Burnham,  '65,  is  president,  Walter  M.  Parker,  '71,  vice-president,  and  Edwin  F.  Jones, 
City  Solicitor,  secretary. 

The  Republican  State  Committee  of  Massachusetts,  met  in  Boston,  March  8,  and  elected 
Congressman  Coggswell,  '78  hon.,  as  presiding  officer,  and  Hon.  George  A.  Marden,  '61, 
of  Lowell,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  for  the  coming  state  convention. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  was  recently  held  in  Manchester,  at 
which  seven  of  the  twelve  trustees  were  present.  Those  present  were, — President  S.  C. 
Bartlett,  D.  D.,  '36,  Hon.  Edward  Spalding,  ^■^■^,  of  Nashua,  Rev.  Josiah  G.  Davis,  '66 
hon.,  Hon.  Isaac  W.  Smith,  '46,  of  Manchester,  Rev.  William  J.  Tucker,  D.D.,  '61,  of 
Andover,  Rev.  Alonzo  H.  Quint,  D.  D.,  '46,  of  Alston,  Mass.,  and  ex-Governor  B.  F.  Pres- 
cott,  '56,  of  Epping.  The  business  of  importance  transacted  was  the  vote  taken  to  build  a 
hotel  at  Hanover,  on  the  site  where  Dartmouth  hotel  formerly  stood.  The  committee  em- 
powered to  make  provisions  for  the  building's  erection  were  Rev.  Henry  Fairbanks,  '53,  of 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Hiram  Hitchcock,  '72  hon.,  of  New  York  city,  and  ex-Governor  B.  F. 
Prescott,  '56,  of  Epping.     This  constituted  the  principal  business  of  the  meeting. 

'23.  Hon.  William  W.  Stickney,  for  many  years  a  leading  citizen  of  Exeter,  N.  H., 
died  Monday,  March  19.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  three  years  after  graduation,  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Concord  and  Newmarket,  but  in  1847  removed  to 
Exeter.  Mr.  Stickney  served  as  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  from  New- 
market for  three  years  and  from  Exeter  for  one  year.  In  1849  ^^  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor  United  States  district  attorney  for  New  Hampshire,  serving  until  1853. 
Among  his  numerous  other  official  positions  have  been  those  of  judge  of  the  probate 
court  for  Rockingham  county,  president  of  the  Rockingham  County  Bar  Association  and 
of  the  Exeter  Machine  Works,  director  of  the  National  and  old  Granite  State  banks,  and 
of  the  Manchester  &  Lawrence  Railroad.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  Masons,  having  en- 
tered the  order  in  1829.  A  widow  and  daughter  survive  him.  His  death  removes  the 
last  member  but  one  of  the  class  of  1823.  The  surviving  member  is  Rev.  Paul  Couch,  of 
Mystic  I>ridge,  Conn.     The  classes  of  1824  and  1825  have  two  survivors  each. 

'34.  Kx-Governor  Moody  Currier,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  has  presented  to  the  Amos- 
kcag  National  Bank,  of  that  city,  of  which  he  is  president,  a  fine  portrait  in  oil  of  himself. 
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executed  by  his  niece,  Miss  Snow,  of  Manchester.     We  notice  a  poem  by  Mr.  Currier  in 
the  March  number  of  the  Granite  Monthly^  entitled  "  The  Eternal  One." 

'36.  Judge  Timothy  P.  Redfield  died  Tuesday,  March  27,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
in  Chicago.  Deceased  was  born  in  Coventry,  Vt.,  November  3,  18 12,  and  was  brother  of 
Hon.  Isaac  F.  Redfield,  for  twenty-five  years  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Vermont  and  for 
eight  years  its  chief-justice.  He  graduated  in  1836,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Irasburg ;  in  1848  was  senator  from  Orleans  county,  removing 
the  same  year  to  Montpelier,  which  has  since  been  his  home.  In  1870  he  was  elected  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont,  and  held  the  position  till  the  fall  of  1884,  when 
his  health  caused  him  to  decline  a  reelection.  He  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
United  States  senator  from  Vermont  in  1884,  against  Hon.  J.  S.  Morrill. 

^Tj"]  Med.  Coll,  Hon.  Jeremiah  F.  Hall,  of  Portsmouth,  died  at  his  residence,  Thursday, 
March  i.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Sanbornton  and  Franklin  academies,  and 
after  graduation  practised  in  Wolfeboro'  until  1863,  when  he  settled  in  Portsmouth.  While 
in  Wolfeboro'  he  was  for  eleven  years  trustee  of  the  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank,  and  was- 
director  of  the  Lake  Savings  Bank,  and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Wolfeboro' 
academy.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  commissioned  surgeon  of  the  15th  N.  H. 
Infantry,  but  was  taken  ill  and  obliged  to  leave  the  service  in  1863.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  Board  of  Enrolment  of  the  First  District  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  remained  after  the  close  of  the  war.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  appointed  examining  surgeon  of  pensioners,  which  office  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  Portsmouth,  where  he  henceforth  made  his  home,  he  not  only  built 
up  a  very  large  and  lucrative  practice,  but  received  many  marks  of  esteem  from  the  citi- 
zens. He  was  twice  alderman,  and  served  two  terms,  1874  and  1875,  ^^  the  New  Hampshire 
senate.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Portsmouth  Trust  and  Guaranty 
Co.,  having  held  the  position  ten  years.  He  served  three  terms  as  trustee  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and  had  just  been  elected  to  a  fourth.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Medical  Society,  and  its  president  in  1872.  He  was  a. 
member  of  the  Carroll  County  Medical  Society,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Strafford 
County  Society.     He  was  twice  married,  and  leaves  a  widow,  a  daughter,  and  two  sons. 

'38.  Among  the  class  anniversaries  to  be  held  at  the  coming  Commencement  is  the 
semi-centennial  of  the  members  of  1838.  That  class  at  graduation  numbered  forty-two, 
and  included  in  its  members  were  Judge  James  Barrett,  LL.  D.,  of  the -supreme  court  of 
Vermont ;  Rev.  Elliott  C.  Cogswell,  the  historian  of  Northwood,  N.  H. ;  Judge  Jason 
Downer,  LL.  D.,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin ;  Judge  Frank  Emerson,  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Indiana ;  Judge  Charles  A.  Harper,  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Arkansas;  and  Hon.  William  P.  Webster,  formerly  United  States  consul  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  Germany.  The  eight  members  supposed  to  be  living  are  Judge  Barrett,  Judge 
Emerson,  Joseph  A.  Oilman,  a  planter  of  Canton,  Miss.,  Rev.  James  Holmes,  of  Benning- 
ton, N.  H.,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Lord,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  George  W.  Niles,  a  lawyer  of  New 
York  city.  Rev.  Caleb  W.  Piper,  of  Landisfield,  Mass.,  and  Rev.  Henry  B.  Wiggin,  of 
Orange,  N.  J. 

'43.  Hon.  Harry  Bingham,  of  Littleton,  N.  H.,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  a 
memorial  address  upon  Col.  John  H.  George  before  the  Democratic  club,  at  Manchester* 
Mr.  Bingham  started  from  Boston,  Saturday,  March  17,  for  his  Florida  plantation,  where 
he  will  remain  until  May. 
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'43.  Jonathan  Tenney,  a  distinguished  educator,  died  recently  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He 
was  born  in  Corinth,  Vt.,  September  14,  18 17.  He  fitted  for  college  at  the  Newbury,  Vt., 
seminary,  and,  after  his  graduation,  taught  in  the  academy  at  Hebron ;  afterward  estab- 
lished the  high  school  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  and  was  for  five  years  principal  of  Pembroke  acad- 
emy. In  1849  h^  resigned  his  position  in  Pembroke,  and  became  master  of  the  south 
grammar  school  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  In  1854  he  was  the  originator  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  was  for  several  terms  its  president.  Subsequently,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  chairman  of  the  school  board  at  Manchester,  commissioner  of  schools 
for  Hillsborough  county,  and  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  From  1857  to 
1866  he  was  principal  of  the  Boscawen  academy,  and  afterward  established  Silver  Lake 
Institute  for  Girls,  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.  In  1868  he  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  filled  many  public  positions,  including  that  of  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  the  state.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of  numerous  religious,  literary,  historical, 
and  Masonic  bodies.  Mr.  Tenney  is  survived  by  a  widow,  his  second  wife,  and  children. 
Mr.  Tenney  was  the  secretary  of  his  class. 

'44.  William  C.  Todd  has  signified  his  intention  to  give  the  town  of  Atkinson,  his 
home,  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  forty  soldiers  from  that  town  who  died  in  the  Rebellion. 

'44.  Thomas  W.  T.  Curtis  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  5,  of  pneumonia,  aged 
■65.  He  was  for  many  years  principal  of  the  high  school  at  New  Haven,  and  held  a  simi- 
lar position  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

'45  Med.  Coll.  Dr.  William  Everett  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  New  England  Club 
•on  Evacuation  Day,  observed  March  17. 

'47.  Hon.  Samuel  N.  Bell,  of  Manchester,  has  been  made  president  of  the  Profile  & 
Eranconia  Railroad,  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  Col.  John  H.  George. 

'48.  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson,  state  superintendent  of  education,  has  an  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  Education,  on  "  The  New  School  Law  in  New  Hampshire,"  which  is  well 
-worth  perusal. 

'49.  Hon.  John  P.  Newell,  an  ex-mayor  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  supplying  the  pulpit 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Litchfield,  which  has  a  parsonage  and  a  fund  of  $20,000. 

'51  Med.  Coll.  Dr.  H.  B.  Fowler  has  been  appointed  as  one  of  the  medical  examiners 
of  the  Plymouth  board,  pension  bureau. 

'51.  Ex-Governor  Redfield  Proctor,  of  Vermont,  has  given  $400  to  the  Maclure  library, 
in  Pittsford,  Vt. 

'54  C.  S.  D.  M.  G.  Howe  is  receiver  of  the  Houston  East  &  West  Texas  R.  R.,  and 
general  manager  of  the  Shreveport  «&  Houston  R.  R.,  with  head-quarters  at  Houston, 
Texas. 

'56.  Rev.  F.  D.  Ayer,  pastor  of  the  North  Congregational  church  of  Concord,  N.  IL, 
has  recently  published  a  manual  of  64  pages,  having  a  view  of  the  church  edifice  for  a 
frontispiece.  The  organization  dates  from  1730.  Of  its  five  pastors,  two  have  been  Dart- 
mouth men.  They  have  had  terms  as  follows:  Rev.  Timothy  Walker,  52  years;  Rev. 
Israel  Evans,  1792  hon.,  8  years;  Rev.  Asa  McFarland,  1793,  27  years;  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Bouton,  '51  hon.,  42  years;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Ayer  since  1867.  The  total  membership  of  the 
■church,  since  its  organization,  is  1,820,  and  its  present  membership  is  284.  The  manual 
contains  a  large  amount  of  historic  information  of  the  church  in  early  days. 
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'59.  Hon.  Henry  B.  Atherton,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  will  deliver  the  memorial  address  at 
Hartford,  Vt. 

'61.  Prof.  W.  J.  Tucker,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  is  now  supplying  the  pulpit 
of  the  Berkeley  Street  church,  Boston. 

'61.  Mayor  George  E.  Hodgdon,  of  Portsmouth,  is  publishing,  in  weekly  instalments, 
in  the  Fortsjnouth  Journal,  a  history  of  that  city,  with  notes  and  annotations. 

'64.  Dr.  J.  L.  Hildreth  was  recently  elected  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

'66.  Hon.  N.  P.  Hunt,  of  Manchester,  has  drawn  up,  and  presented  to  the  club  for  its 
approval,  a  constitution  for  the  Lincoln  Club  of  Manchester. 

'68  C.  S.  D.  M.  P.  Higgins  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Worcester,  that  he  may  take  charge  of  the  big  machine- 
shop  and  foundry,  building  for  the  Georgia  Technological  School  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

'68.  Carlos  White,  for  a  number  of  years  past  owner  of  a  bookstore  in  Hanover,  and 
later  engaged  in  a  lucrative  publishing  business  in  California,  has  been  committed  to  an 
insane  asylum  in  that  state.  Trouble  in  various  forms  has  brought  financial  and  mental 
ruin. 

'69.  Horace  E.  Bartlett  was  recently  elected  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of 
Haverhill,  Mass. 

'70.     Hon.  I.  W.  Drew  is  a  director  and  auditor  of  the  Upper  Coos  Railroad. 

'70.  Rev.  Abial  Leonard  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Utah  and  Wyoming,  in 
Christ  church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  St.  Paul's  Day,  January  25,  the  bishop  of  Kansas  acting 
as  consecrator,  assisted  by  the  bishops  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho  (E.  Talbot,  '70),  North 
Dakota,  Springfield,  Quincy,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  the  assistant  bishop  of  Kan- 
sas. The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  D.  d.,  a  classmate  of  the 
new  bishop,  from  Acts  xxii,  15. 

'71  C.  S.  D.  Frank  Woodbridge,  who  has  been  assistant  engineer  of  the  Ohio,  Indiana 
&  Western  R.  R.,  has  resigned  to  become  chief  engineer  and  roadmastcr  of  the  Cleveland, 
Sandusky  &  Cincinnati  Railroad. 

'71.  L.  W.  Holmes  was  appointed  justice  of  the  police  court  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  at  a 
session  of  the  governor  and  council,  Tuesday,  March  6th.  He  leaves  a  position  of  exam- 
iner of  pension  claims  and  land  titles  in  the  Interior  Department  at  Washington  to  accept 
this. 

'72  Non-Grad.  George  F.  Tuttle  is  acting  superintendent  of  the  McLean  Asylum  of 
Somerville,  Mass.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  recently  investigated  the  con- 
finement of  the  Woodhams  in  the  asylum  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

'72.  G.  Fred  Williams,  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  severely  injured  some  time  ago 
by  falling  while  running  to  take  a  train.  The  injury  proved  to  be  quite  serious  in  its 
nature,  and  by  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  sailed  for  a  European  trip  Thursday,  March  15. 

'72.  Rev.  Edward  D.  Mason  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church  of  Mont- 
pelier,  Sunday,  March  18,  which  he  has  filled  five  years. 
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^■J2-  Rev.  C.  J.  Richardson,  of  Granby,  Vt.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational 
church  at  Tamworth,  N.  H. 

'73.     Rev.  J.  M.  Button,  of  Great  Falls,  will  be  orator  on  Memorial  Day  at  that  place. 

^'j'^.  Freeman  H.  Putney,  for  a  number  of  years  principal  of  the  Collins  school  there, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Gloucester,  Mass. 

'75.  Henry  W.  Stevens,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  has  presented  to  the  public  library  a  full 
set  of  the  documents  brought  out  by  the  railroad  contest  in  the  legislature  last  year.  They 
make  three  volumes. 

'76.  J.  E.  Abbott  is  engaged  in  missionary  work  at  Bombay,  India.  He  has  charge  of 
nine  different  schools  and  all  the  street  preaching  in  Bombay.  He  is  manager  and  English 
editor  of  the  Duyanodaya  "  Rise  of  Knowledge,"  a  weekly  paper,  the  articles  of  which  are 
often  reproduced  in  Madras  and  North  India  papers,  and  are  often  translated  into  vernacu- 
lar religious  papers.  Sometimes  they  are  put  in  tract  form.  Mr.  Abbott  is  secretary  for 
the  Publishing  Department  of  the  Tract  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  revising 
the  Marathi  Bible.     To  him  also  falls  the  compilation  of  the  Marathi  almanac. 

'76  Non-Grad.  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  contributing  a 
series  of  papers  for  the  Coiigregationalist  on  "  Sacred  Aspects  of  Christianity  in  Congrega- 
tionalism." In  addition  to  his  college  duties  he  is  a  member  of  the  Tax  Commission  of 
Maryland,  appointed  by  the  governor  to  devise  a  new  system  of  taxation  for  the  state. 

'76.  W.  R.  Patterson  has  charge  of  the  cable  department  of  the  Western  Electric  Co., 
227  South  Clinton  street,  Chicago,  111.  He  has  made  several  cable  inventions  which  have 
brought  much  business  to  the  company.  His  department  runs  day  and  night  at  full 
capacity  without  supplying  the  demand.  Six  patents  were  granted  him  durmg  the  year 
1887.  He  has  contributed  to  several  electrical  newspapers  and  magazines  from  time  to 
time.     His  home  is  at  610  Congress  street. 

'76.  William  H.  Gardiner  has  been  in  the  office  of  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
Chicago,  since  last  May,  having  previously  been  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
Washington.  He  still  keeps  up  some  photographic  work,  and  has  furnished  illustrations 
for  several  magazine  articles  during  the  past  year,  besides  writing  several  articles  himself. 
His  home  is  in  Brookline,  eight  miles  out  of  the  city. 

^-jd.  Edward  A.  Paul,  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Washington,  D.  C,  died  Monday 
morning,  April  2d,  from  injuries  received  by  a  horse  falling  on  him,  while  riding  a  bicycle 
the  previous  Saturday.  The  accident  occurred  through  the  reckless  driving  of  a  colored 
man  named  Robert  Chase.  Mr.  Paul  had  been  out  riding  on  his  bicycle,  and  was  coming 
down  the  Fourteenth  street  hill  at  6  :  20  o'clock  Saturday  night,  and  when  near  his  home, 
2410  Fourteenth  street,  he  heard  horses  galloping  behind  him.  He  wheeled  his  vehicle 
into  the  gutter  to  give  the  horses  a  chance  to  pass  him,  and  turning  saw  Chase  riding  one 
horse,  and  holding  the  bridle  of  the  other.  Chase  appeared  to  be  drunk,  and  regardless  of 
the  speed  at  which  he  was  going.  He  deliberately  ran  over  Mr.  Paul,  and  one  of  the 
horses  fell  on  the  bicycle  and  its  rider.  Citizens  instantly  went  to  the  fallen  man's  assist- 
ance, and  after  great  difificulty  he  was  gotten  out  from  under  the  animal.  Chase,  as  soon 
as  he  got  the  horse  upon  his  feet,  started  to  escape,  and  succeeded  in  eluding  special 
officer  E.  H.  Lee.  Willing  hands  took  the  prostrate  man  into  his  house.  Dr.  George  A. 
Leech,  in   resjionse   to  a  summons,  called  at   the  residence,  and  said  that  Mr.  Paul  was 
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seriously  injured.  At  his  request  Dr.  J.  Ford  Thompson  and  Dr.  Eaton  were  summoned 
The  physicians  found  that  Mr.  Paul  had  received  a  serious  injury  to  the  spinal  column* 
and  that  there  was  a  loss  of  sensation  from  the  waist  down,  with  numbness  of  the  arms  and 
body.  There  was  no  loss  of  consciousness,  and  while  the  physicians  were  examining  the 
wounds  the  afflicted  man  told  the  story  of  his  accident.  The  high  school  of  which  Mr. 
Paul  was  principal  had,  last  year,  950  pupils  and  thirty  teachers.  The  local  papers  from 
time  to  time  have  contained  articles  about  him  and  his  school-work.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Anthropological  Society  and  the  Republican  National  League  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Paul  was  married  last  June  to  Miss  Sarah  H.  Woodman,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Wellesley 
college,  '81.  His  sudden  death  will  cause  grief  among  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Dart- 
mouth loses  a  devoted  alumnus.  The  funeral  took  place  Thursday  afternoon  at  the  Con- 
gregational church.  Long  before  the  appointed  hour  a  crowd  of  people  began  to  assemble 
outside  the  church,  and  before  long  the  crowd  had  increased  to  thousands,  only  a  few  of 
which  could  gain  admission  into  the  church.  In  anticipation  of  the  immense  number  who 
would  desire  to  attend  the  funeral,  the  church  had  been  apportioned  to  the  members  of  the 
high  school  alumni,  the  high  school  cadets,  delegates  from  the  classes  and  the  teachers  of 
the  high  school,  with  seats  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  bereaved  family  and  members 
of  the  school  board ;  and  when  these  had  been  admitted,  the  body  of  the  church  was  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  ushers  were  all  graduates  of  the  high  school.  The  centre  of 
the  church  was  occupied  first  by  members  of  the  family,  members  of  the  school  board,  and 
teachers  in  the  high  school.  Then  came  the  delegates  representing  first  and  second  years' 
classes  at  present  in  the  school,  back  of  which  sat  members  of  the  alumni.  The  left  of  the 
church  was  occupied  by  members  of  the  alumni  and  the  high  school  cadets,  and  the  right 
by  the  alumni  and  third  year  class.  The  general  public  was  relegated  to  the  gallery,  but 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  remains  there  was  not  even  standing-room  there,  and  officers 
had  to  be  stationed  at  the  doors  to  keep  people  out.  The  floral  tributes  from  the 
various  classes  of  the  alumni  were  of  great  beauty.  They  were  arranged  along  the  plat- 
form of  the  pulpit,  and  made  a  striking  display.  An  immense  horseshoe  of  white  roses 
almost  hid  the  reading-desk,  while  on  either  side  were  ranged  appropriate  designs  in  pro- 
fusion. At  the  right  was  a  large  vase  of  call  as,  and  at  the  extreme  left  was  a  design 
representing  the  gates  ajar.  The  remains  came  to  the  church  escorted  by  the  cadets,  under 
command  of  Maj.  Fishback.  The  gravity  of  these  lads  was  a  touching  sight,  each  of  whom 
had  known  Prof.  Paul  more  as  a  friend  than  as  a  teacher,  and  the  emblems  of  mourning 
which  draped  their  flags,  and  were  visible  about  the  swords  of  the  officers,  did  not  half  so 
plainly  indicate  their  grief  as  did  their  sorrowful  countenances.  The  doors  were  closed  on 
thousands  of  school  children  and  young  people  outside,  who  were  unable  to  gain  admit- 
tance. The  services  were  brief,  after  which  the  procession,  which  extended  several  blocks, 
proceeded  direct  to  Rock  Creek  cemete;;y,  where  the  remains  were  placed  in  the  receiving 
vault  to  await  final  interment. 

'78.     John  Moses  is  acting  principal  of  Coe's  academy  at  Northwood. 

'78.  Rev.  T.  C.  H.  Bouton,  of  the  Congregational  society  at  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  will,  on 
account  of  impaired  health,  terminate  his  pastorate  at  the  end  of  the  present  church  year. 

'82.  Charles  W.  McClearn,  M.  D.,  has  lately  removed  from  Williamstown,  Vt.,  to  Ur- 
bana,  111.  He  was  a  student  of  medicine  at  Barre  and  at  Burlington,  '82-'84,  and  has  since 
been  following  his  profession  at  Williamstown. 

'82.  Herbert  F.  Lugnes  has  been  chosen  a  director  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  &  Im- 
provement Company  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  company  he  is  the  New  York  attorney  and 
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counsellor.  He  studied  for  his  profession  in  the  Columbia  Law  School,  and  has  met  with 
marked  success  since  he  commenced  practice.  He  is  one  of  the  authors  of  a  law  work 
known  to  the  profession  as  "  Derby  &  Lugnes  on  Provisional  Remedies." 

'84.  Henry  L.  Hatch  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

'84.  Clarence  Howland  graduated  at  the  Columbia  Law  School  in  ^'^•j,  and  has  been 
travelling  about  with  his  mother  since  last  fall.  Having  spent  some  time  in  Paris,  they 
started  from  there  in  November,  visiting  all  the  principal  cities  of  Spain,  thence  through 
Morocco,  Algiers,  Malta,  and  Egypt,  Leaving  Egypt  in  January,  they  went  through  the 
Holy  Land,  and,  sailing  from  Joppa,  came  to  Constantinople  and  spent  ten  days ;  from 
Constantinople  to  Athens,  where  they  remained  until  the  last  of  February,  and  sailed  for 
Italy  on  their  return  trip. 

'85.     Arthur  T.  Cate  is  in  the  real  estate  business  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

'85.  Born,  at  Mankato,  Minn.,  March  28,  a  six  and  a  half  pound  son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  T.  Critchett.     He  is  to  answer  to  the  call,  Francis  Earnest  Critchett. 

^'^■].  W.  P.  Buckley  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  education,  Littleton  Union  School  Dis- 
trict. 

'87.  William  H.  Darttis  with  the  firm  of  Barrett,  Stett  &  Blizzard,  brokers,  64  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

'87  C.  S.  D.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  the  Thayer  School,  attended  the  recent  session  of  Haver- 
hill county  court,  having  previously  done  some  surveying  in  the  case  C.  B.  Norris  v.  Town 
of  Bath.     Ray  T.  Gile,  '77,  Thayer  School,  '79,  was  engaged  on  the  same  case. 


Glides  0^Y  <NugwieN8 

Engraved  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  at  lower  prices  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

Paper,  Blank  Books,  and  Stationery, 

Of  every  description,  perforated  paper  for  binding  in  note-books.  &c. 

H,   H.   CARTER   &  KARRICK, 
3   BEACON   STREET, 


Sosion,  Jjlass 


AD  VEK  TISEMENTS. 


F.  L.  DUNNE, 


338  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


Constantly  in  receipt  of  the  latest  London  Novelties. 


PRICES  MODERATE. 


FINEST   WORK, 


The  Largest  Student  Trade  of  any  House  In  the  United  States. 


Mr.  James  E.  Dennison  will  visit  Hanover  regularly  to  take  orders. 


MEMORY 

-MAKES- 

SUCCESS 

Wholly  unlike  artificial  systems. 

Cure  of  mind  wafidering. 

Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 

Classes  of  1087  at  Baltimore,  1005  at 
Detroit,  1500  at  Philadelphia,  1150  at 
Washington,  large  classes  of  Columbia  Law 
students;  at  Yale,  Wellesley,  Oberlin,  Uni- 
versity of  Penn.,  Michigan  University,  Chau- 
tauqua, &c.,  &c.  Endorsed  by  Richard 
Proctor,  the  Scientist,  Hons.  W.  W.  As- 
TOR,  JuDAH  P.  Benjamin,  Judge  Gibson, 
Dr.  Brown,  E.  H.  Cook,  Principal  N.  Y. 
State  Normal  College,  &c.  The  system  is 
perfectly  taught  by  correspondence.  Pro- 
spectus, POST  FREE,  from 

PROF.  LOISETTE, 

237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


BIGELOW  &  CO., 


407  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HWTER 


Samples  at  1 1  Reed  Hall. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


493  Washington  Street,  corner  Temple  Place,  Boston. 

(prices  (pioberafe^ 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED. 

Special  Trifs  made  zuJicn  desired. 

MESSENGER    BROTHERS    &    JONES, 

TAILORS  AND    IMPORTERS, 

388  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

LOIVOOIV  I»A.IiIS 

All  Gooda  Warranted  for  excellence   of  make  and  superiority  (f  colors. 

Junction    House. 

LAVENDER   &    EDDY, 

WHITE    RIVER    JUNCTION. 


DARTMOUTH      HOTEL, 

G.   F.    KIBLING.    PROPRIETOR. 


AD  VER  riSEMENrS. 


pull  Lip^ 


OF 


Gentlemen's  Fine  Furnishings 
and  Sporting  Goods 


Always  to  be  J'ound  at 


33U/y^r  9  /T|eQart!7y's 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


DARTMOUTH 

N.  A.  FROST, 

Photupph  *  Rooms, 

Watcbss,    Jewelry,    blocks, 

Bridgmait's  New  Building, 

HvVIN'C  J>  VKR,     I^.    H. 

GOLD  AND  FOUNTAIN  PENS, 

All  Work   guaranteed   first-class. 

Eutlery,  Base-Ball  and  Tenuis  Sup- 

The best  assortment  of 

plies, 

II^TVOVEIl    VIET^S 

And  other  goods  adapted  to  the 

ever  made. 

needs  of  students. 

Pictures  of  Dartmoutli  Faculty 

always  on  hand. 

Fine    Watches    Properly    Re- 

.Jar)qill,     |^r)of©qr'0:pr)e-r'. 

paired  and  Warranted. 

GEORGE  W,  R/ND, 

DEALER    IN 

THE  . 

MKiir 

Hi  nm 

Ml, 

FURNITURE, 

Head-quarters  for 

Coffins  and  Caskets, 

Toilet  Soaps,  Perfumery, 

Razors,  Strops, 

Spring  Beds,  Picture  FramGS, 

POCKET  CUTLERY,  PORTE-MONNAIES, 

Cornice  Poles,  Drapery  Curtains,  &c. 

Combs,     Tooth,     Nail,    and   Hair 

Furniture    Re-paired    and    Var- 

Brushes,  Fruit    and 

nished. 

Pure  Candy. 

All    kinds   of  Job  Work   connected  with 

L.   B.  DOWNING. 

Furniture    and    Ujjholstery   done    at   short 

notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 

HA 

NOVKR,  N.   H. 

AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Livery  Stable 


new  horses  and 
Carriages. 

Good  and  Reliable  Teams  at  Short  Notice 
and  Lowest  Prices. 

McCarthy  &  Haskell, 

Proprietors, 

Opp.  Currier's  Block. 


E.  &I^,T.  Anthony  &  Co, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    *    * 
INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies, 
591  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Sole  proprietors  of  the 
Patent  Satchel  Detec- 
tive, Schmid  Detective, 
Tairy,  Novel,  and  Bi- 
cycle Cameras,  and  sole 
agents  for  the  Celebrated 
Dallmeyer  Lenses. 

Amateur  Outfits  in 
great  variety  from  $9.00  up- 
ward. Send  for  Catalogue  or 
call  and  examine. 

\^^More  than  Forty  Yeart 

Established  in  this  lint 

qf  business. 


DARTMOUTH 
BOOK-STOEE. 


E.  P.  STORRS,  Proprietor, 

(Successor  to   Hanover  Paper   Company 
and  N.  A.  McClary.) 

A    Full    Line    of   Stationery^ 

Fountain^   Stylo graf hie ^ 

and  Gold  Pens. 

DOMESTIC  AND    IMPORTED    CIGARS 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

EMERSON  BLOCK,  HANOVER. 


Dartn^outli  Laundry 

AND    BATH-HOUSE, 
REAR  OF  CARTER'S  BLOCK. 


Laundry    Work    of    every    Kind 

done  in  a  Satisfactory 

Manner. 


ill   the   ImproYsniGiits    of  a  Kty 
Laundry. 

E.  O.  CARTER, 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 


AD  VER  USE  ME  NTS. 


Also,  Best  of  Life  Companies. 

ACCIDENT  POLlCIESrifevllTorSporl™'  " 

nrcT   I  icr   DiPlI  lOV    i^i    t^e    Market.       Indefeasible, 
DLOl    LIrt   ryLluT    Non  Forfeitable,    World-Wide. 

PAin   FOI^ICT-HOLBERS    $13,500,000. 

All  Claims   paid  ivithotrt  Discount,  and  immediately 
on  receipt  of  Hatis factory  Jfroojs. 

Assets,  99,464,000.        Surplus,  ^2,227,000. 

J.  G.  BATTERSON,  Pres.  RODNEY  DENNIS,  Sec. 

JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Ass't  Sec. 

[Cut  copyrighted  by  E.  S.  Tilton.] 


The  Full 
Principal 
Sura  on  Ac- 
cident Poli- 
cies will  be 
paid  in  case 
of  loss  of 
both  feet, 
both  hands, 
a  hnnd  and 
a  foot,  or 
the  entire 
sight  of 
both  eyes, 
by  accident. 

One-third 
the  Princi- 
pal    Sum 

for  loss  of  a 
single  hand 
or  foot. 


G.  F.  COLBY, 

Practical 

Book-Binder. 


Magazines,    Periodicals,    Town    and 
Family  Libraries, 

Rebound    in    a    Neat  and    Durable    Manner    at 
Low  Prices. 

OPI'fJSITK   CROWLEY    CLUB. 


CARTER'S  RESTAURANT. 


OYSTERS  SERVED  IN  EVERY  STYLE. 

All  kinds  of 

FRUITS,  NUTS,  AND 

CONFECTIONERY, 

* 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Cigars,  and  a 

Choice  Line  of  Pipes. 

H.  L.    CARTER. 


A  O  VI:R  TISI-.MKXTS. 


COLLINS   &    FAIRBANKS, 

(Successors  to  I).  P.  Ilsley  &  Co.) 
STYLES  SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

Opera  Crush  Hats,  Silk  Hats,  Felt  Hats,  and  Cloth  Hats. 


Club   Hats   and   Caps   Made   to   Order. 

Agents  for  London  Hats.     A  complete  line  of  Latest  Styles  always  on  hand  at 

W.   ODLIN'S,   OVER    COBB'S    STORE. 


Billiard  Hall. 

NEW  ROOMS 

NE  WL  r  FURNISHED. 

GHIOIOE    OIO^E^S 

— AND — 

TOBACCO. 

HENRY  W.  SANBORN,  Prop'r. 


DARTMOUTH 

Livery^    Boardings   and   Sale 

STABLE, 

At  the  Old  Stand,  rear  of  Dartmouth  Hotel, 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 

First-class  teams  at  all  hours.     Coaches  to 
all  trains  day  or  night. 

My  teams  are  new,  my  prices  low, 
My  carriages  are  free  from  dust; 

I'll  use  you  well,  or  let  you  go, — 
But,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  trust, 

H.    K.    SWAZEY. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Carter  Brothers, 

IRA   B    ALLEN, 

DEALERS   IN 

LIVERY 

CHOICE  CINDIES, 

STABT,E. 

F^iilt,  E«mt§»  ©iga^s,  ©te*, 

Good  Teams  at  Moderate 

MAKE  LOWEST  PRISES 

Prices. 

A-ISTX)     C-A.I2.Ii-Z-    I^HsTE     stock:. 

STAGES  TO  AND  FROM  ALL  TRAINS. 

G.  H.  ADAMS, 

PHENIX  HOTEL. 

—Sole  Dealer  in— 

Philip  Best  Brewing  Company's 

Celebrated 

EDSON  J.  HILL,  Manager. 

Milwaukee  Lager  Beer. 

Beer   direct  from    Milwaukee   in 

Refrigerator    Cars. 

CONCORD,    N.    H. 

Opposite  Phenix  Hotel,  Concord,  N.  H. 

AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


John  Earle  &  Co., 
TAILORS, 

330   WASHINGTON    ST.   (CHAMBERS) 


Boitoij),  flfai,§. 


Our  stock  is  now  complete,  and  early  selections  for  FALL  AND  WINTER  insure 
best  satisfaction. 

Students  of  Dartmouth  college  are  requested  to  call  and  RECORD  their  measures 
when  in  the  city. 

Samples  will  be  sent  any  time  on  application,  with  prices  affixed. 

Our  representative  (Mr.  S.  Grant  Smith)  will  wait  on  Dartmouth  students  semi-annually. 

DRESS  SUITS  LOANED  FOR   OCCASIONS. 


/> 


Telegrapliy,  Book-keep- 
ing.  Banking,  Penman- 
Ukip,  Correspondence, 
/Aritlimetic,  «Sfc.  Young 
men  and  women  taught  to  earn 
a  living  and  given  a  thorough 
^  (^preparation  for  honorable  posi- 
tions* Terms  reasonable.  Time  short. 
Instruction  thorough.  Business  men  supplied 
'with  competent  assistants  on  short  notice.  No 
charge  for  situations  furnished.  Address  for  cata<« 
loKue,  £astiuaii  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Wotman  Dhotogfapliic  Company 


a   papk   it.,  Boston,  ^asi,, 


Elass  Pbotoppters,  Dartn^outh,  '88. 


EVERY  VARIETY  OF 


GROUPING  AND  PERSONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Copying  and  Enlargements. 


Opecial  cifferjficr)  qi^ar)  f®  ClicHeqc  or)®    ©cl)(z>(Z)l  v^opI^. 

]Or(ar)cr)cs  ir)  Ir)e  U.r)ife(a  ©Icales  crrja  ocrr)era< 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS.  1 1 


%.   S.  f^ollin^  &  ^on, 

COJ^CO(RQ^  J^.  H,     =      =      ^     mOSTOJ^,  MASS. 
BANKING   DEPARTMENT. 

PAID    ON    DEPOSITS    SUBJECT  TO   WITHDRAWAL. 

Interest  figured  from  date  of  deposit  to  date  of  withdrawal.     Dividends  payable  January 
and  July.     Bonds  and  stocks  bought  and  sold  in  all  the  principal  markets. 


INVESTMENT    DEPARTMENT, 

FIRST  MORTGAGES    IN  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA,  DAKOTA,  OR   COLORADO 

IN    SUMS   OF   $200   AND    UPWARDS   ALWAYS   ON    HAND. 

Conservative  County  and  City  Bonds  and  Warrants  in  sums  of  $100 

and  upwards  for  sale. 

All  New  Hampshire  Railroad  Securities  bought  and  sold.     Call  for  full  information. 
Office  open  Saturday  evenings  from  7  to  9. 

I^iMBALii's  Hew  Studio, 

%mM  BLOffi,  15  MO.  MAIN  STREET,  gONgORD,  N,  H„ 

Is  -probably  one  of  the  finest  galleries  in  the  country.    Builjt 

expressly  for  him,  up  one  flight,  it  contains  all  the  improvements 

that  twenty-flve  years  of  experiment  and  study  can  suggest. 

Operating-room  with  two  north  lights ;  two  dressing-rooms ; 
work-rooms  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  (a  great  advantage  in 
the  printing  department). 

Entire  establishment  heated  by  steam  and  hot  water. 

All  the  latest  designs  in  backgrounds  and  accessories. 

Mr.  Kimball  gives  his  personal  attention  to  all  patrons. 

Students  are  cordially  invited  to  call  when  in  the  city. 
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THIS 


IRST  i/mONAL  i/INK, 


OF 


^    ©OipGOFd,    I^.    ^.     ^ 


Designated  Depository  of  the  United  States. 

CAPITAL,       ....      $150,000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,  .        .        .      $175,000. 


WM.  F.  THAYER,  President. 

CHAS.  G.  REMICK,  Cashier. 

WM.  A.  STONE,  Assistant  Cashier. 


Transact  a  general  Banking  Business,  and  deal  in  Investment 

Securities. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT, 


Wf 


ARRINGTON 


THE 


HATTER 


0 


V 


^<<^^^^^       ^  y\  F^ 


Boston 


peipemap  ^^  Sailor 

OF  TiOCHEST^R.  N.  //.. 


JVill  exhibit  at  Hanover  during  the  season  a  complete 
line  of  Woollens,  both  imported  and  domestic,  in  all  the 
latest  Novelties,  in  Suitings,  Trouserings,  Overcoatings, 
and  Fancy  Vestings.     Orders  solicited. 
Respectfully, 

FEINEMAN  THE  TAILO% 

T{ochester,  N.  H. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


3  0112  110188577 

STOCK  MOST  COMPLETE. 


^o^txatt  ^ricea. 


►p  Fj^  Fp  rj^  rj^  pj^  rp  rj^  ►j^  ^j^  ►j^  ►j^  ►p  ►j^  ►^  ►j^  ►j^  ►p 


Q  U/.  U/oodvuard  9  ^o. 


FinG+CAILOHIDG, 


IVoodward  Building,  ^OQGOrd,  fl.  J^. 


^¥4     ►T^     b34     bT^     bTt     b3^     ►T<     kTd     ^Cd  h3^     ^Tj     LCi     kZj     Ja  bZ^     bXi     hXd     kS^ 


T}?ovfeman0§ip  Unexc^Web* 


For  7^//  K^^fi"  the  TDartmouth  Tailors. 


